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EDW. G. ALLEN & SON, Lid., 


American and Colonial Librarp Agencp. 


English and Foreign New and Second-hand, Rare and Out-of-Print Books, 
Government Publications, Magazines, Periodicals, Continuations, 4&c., 
Publishers’, Second-hand, and Auction Catalogues mailed to Customers 
when desired. Bookbinding of highest grade at strictly competitive prices. 


AUCTIONS ATTENDED 


We are essentially the Agents for the “busy man,” and have built up 


A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION FOR 


PROMPTNESS, ECONOMY, 
EFFICIENCY, and STRAIGHT DEALING 


Proved by the retention of a large clientele for over 
Half-a-Century, 


And a constantly increasing Business. 


We minimise your time and trouble, and bring intelligence to bear upon 
your requirements. We are in touch with the principal old Booksellers 
of Europe, and have special facilities for completing sets and obtaining 


RARE AND OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS, MSS., &c. 


Various periods of Parliamentary Papers and Hansards in stock. 
Single books despatched by return mail, large consignments by quickest 
and cheapest route. Small orders by periodical combined shipments 
reducing cost of freight toa minimum. We clear at the customs and 
the goods are expressed to your door without trouble. 


We want to do business with you, and we know we can 
make it worth your while to do business with us. 


Estimates and terms per return. Correspondence invited on all Library topics 
Scarce items searched for and reported upon free of charge. Accounts 
rendered in British or U. S. Currency as desired. 

Let us have your list of desiderata. 


EDW. G. ALLEN & SON, Ltd., 


14, GRAPE STREET, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C. 
NEW YORK AGENCY: 16, BEAVER STREET. 
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AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Publishing Board 
78 E. WASHINGTON ST.,  - CHICAGO, ILL. 


Analytical Cards for Warner’s Library of the World’s 
Best Literature 


o$o cards to the set. Price, $8.00 (less than one cent a card.) 
have been reprinted They render the Warner Libran f mestimah 


iter value. Large libraries would do well t ler them for their new branches 
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Index to Library Reports 
By Katuartne T. Moony. Cloth, 
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matter is opened up and made accessible It is a 
librarian’s office 


$1.00 
library commssions are here indexed, and all their va 
tool which should be on the shelf of 


List of Economical Editions 
By Le Roy Jerrers. Second and revised edition. Price, 25c¢ 


Expert advic as to the most economical editions of the more popular books 


List of Polish Books 


Compiled by Mrs. Jozera Kupticka, of the Buffalo Public Library. Price 25¢ 


Contains about 350 titles and compiled primarily for public libraries and library commissions 


Periodicals for the Small Library 
By Frank K. WALTER. Price, foc. 


About 7o of the best magazines listed with annotated notes 
A Normal Library Budget and its Units of Expense 
By O. R. Howarp THomson, Price 15c. Handbook No. 9. 
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Our Library Department 


with its many years of experience, together with our 
unsurpassed stock of books of all publishers, combine 
to make a library service of unequalled efficiency. 


Public Libraries, Schools, Colleges 
and Universities 


have their book orders handled intelligently, expedi- 
tiously, and accurately by us, and find our prices 
satisfactory. We solicit correspondence from librarians 
not acquainted with our facilities. 


A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 


27 and 29 W. St. G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 24 Bedierd St, Strane 
Library Agents 


UPPLYING PUBLIC LIBRARIES was one of the special features of the 
Putnam House when established by the founder in 1841. Particular atten- 
tion has been given by the Management since then to this branch of the business 
and it has greatly increased. We offer facilities possessed by no other house for 
thorough, efficient, intelligent, and economical service. Our 
branch house in London gives us peculiar advantages in this connection. On our 
list of regular customers are numerous public and college libraries throughout the 
country. 

Fifteen years ago the United States Naval Equipment Bureau began to place 
libraries on each vessel in the Navy. Every battleship and cruiser to-day has 
admirably selected libraries comprising general literature as well as technical books, 
for both officers and crew. 

The contracts for supplying these libraries are awarded by strict competitive 
bids. It speaks well for the efficiency of our Library Department that the libra- 
ries of at least 85 per cent of the vessels come from Putnams. 

We are always ready to make competitive offers for library contracts, when the 


conditions are such that fair competition is really practicable. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
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BERNARD QUARITCH 


11 Grafton Street, New Bond St., London, W. 


Bookseller, Publisher and 
Agent for Public Institutions 


pepe QUARITCH would draw attention to the fact that he deals 

not only in rare and costly books, but also in every description of works 
in general literature, science and the arts, and that he is at all times willing to 
undertake the very sgallest commissions for customers. 

He has always made a special feature of trying to procure for customers 
any books they may require which may not be in stock, and makes every on 
to renu_- this important department most efficient. 

Commissions for Auction Sales are faithfully executed, and he is always 
ready to give customers his advice on this or any other subject connected 
with book collecting. 

Catalogues are issued monthly and forwarded to all customers who de- 
sire them. 

BERNARD QUARITCH acts as agent to Learmed Societies, Public Libraries 
and Institutions, both for the supply of books as well as for the sale of their 
publications. 


7 HENRY JOHN BROWN 


F. STEVENS & BROWN, 


American Library and Literary Agents. 


THs Agency was established in 1864 for supplying American Public Libraries, Institutions, 
and Book Collectors, with English and Continental Books, Manuscripts, Drawings, Philo- 
sovnical Apparatus, etc., at the lowest London prices. 

Special attention is paid to the selection and purchase of rare old books and manuscripts, 
Auction sales are carefully watched and good knowledge kept of the stocks of the old Book- 
sellers of Europe. 

Lists of Desiderata have the best attention and Librarians are respectfully requested to tes: 
the value of the Agency by sending trial orders or by submitting lists for Estimates tor goods tc 
be delivered, either free in London or New York, as desired. 

Auction Catalogues when printed in advance and Catalogues issued by Publishers and 
Second-hand Booksellers are mailed to Customers when desired. 

Large shipments are sent by cheapest and quickest route, or as ordered. Small shipmen s 
are made weekly through our New York Agency, at a minimum of expense and trouble o 
purchasers, or single books are sent by mail on receipt of order. 

Special attention is given to Bindings in all styles. 

Periodicals are supplied either direct by mail from London or by mail from New Youk 
Agency at lowest rates for prompt and efficient service. Send for Lists. 

Payments may be made either direct to London or in U. S. Currency through our New York 
Agency. 


8. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 4 Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross, London, W.C. 


New York Agency, 16 Beaver Street 
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One of the -even-story steel stacks 
Harvard Law Schoo! Library 


Fireproof Library Stacks 


and Furniture 


TEEL furnishings are especially 


more economical than the 


type. 
We build for library use steel desks, 


wooden 


tables, card index cabinets, racks for 
book 


newspapers and magazines, 


trucks, filing cabinets—everything to 

suited to libraries. Not only render libraries fireproof in fact as 
fireproof, but more sanitary, durable, well as name. 

convenient, attractive and relatively Operating the largest Metal Furni- 


ture factories in the world and main- 
taininga special department of library 
designing, we are prepared to give 


librarians and architects the vest ser- 


vice obtainable. 


SEND FOR [ILLUSTRATED Ll 


ART METAL CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Jamestown, 


New York 
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Charging desks 


Exterior view of charging desk 
Gary Public Library, Gary, Indiana 
The technical furniture of this library includes the Delivery 
desk, the open-shelf bookcases, and card catalog cases shown 
in the illustration. Other equipment includes the tables, book 
and atlas cases for the Reading rooms, both Children’s and 
Adults’, the Teachers’ room and the Librarian’s office. Selected 
quartered oak, standard L. B. antique finish is used throughout. 


All equipment designed and furnished by 


Library Bureau 


Manufacturing distributer. of 
Library cards and guides Library furniture and bookstack 
Fechaical and administrative library supplies 
Chicayo New York 
6 N. Michigatr 316 Broadw 


‘“*Everything for the library except the books”’ 
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Kaaterskill Confer- 
ence to provide for direct 
the A. L. A. Council of 
should do much to knit the library organiza- 
tions together into a unified system. As the 
membership of the A. L. A., already exceeding 
3,000, increases to the 5,000 and thence toward 
the 10,000 mark, and the annual conference at- 
tains the proportions of the N. E. A. meetings, 
the value of the Council as a 
and representative body of librarians of large 
responsibility and long experience, gathering 


[He step taken at the 
representation on 


State associations 


selective 


in a compact body for systematic, practical and 
effective will be of 
importance. Now that geographical represen- 
tation is added to the representation of ex- 
perience, the functions of the Council should 
be exercised to great advantage. Moreover, 
state organizations should be stimulated by 
these closer relations in a national bond; and 
in turn the state 
take up the method indicated and provide for 
the wider organization and direct representa- 
tion of clubs. We have often pointed 
out that too many organizations and too fre- 
quent meetings are a danger before the library 
profession, but such unification as we have in- 
dicated should systematize rather than differ- 
entiate, and give opportunity for reasonably 
frequent meetings, which are of great good in 


discussion, increasing 


organizations may well 


local 


reaching many librarians who cannot come to 
the larger making the state 
meetings, though perhaps less frequent, more 
effective, and finally in adding to the effective- 
ness as a public stimulus of the national con 
ference. The other library organizations of 
special classes should fit into this scheme in in- 
tegrated er affiliated relations with the A. L. 
A., and the plan of having certain of the con- 


meetings, in 


ference sessions worked out in relation to these 
associations is an excellent method of bringing 
these into touch with the general body 


Ir is not too much to say that Mr. Carne 
gie’s letter to President Legler was “the gol- 
den word” of the Kaaterskill Conference. It 
is the truth that “the public library, free to all 
the people, gives nothing for nothing; that 
the reader must himself climb the ladder and 
in climbing, gain knowledge how to live this 
life well.” That this word should come from 
the man who has given over fifty million dol 
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lars tor the building of free libraries adds 


It is evidently Mr. 
life lesson of his 


greatly to its significance 

Carnegie’s own view of the 
personal career. Thoughhis colossal fortune has 
been amassed in later years through the play 
of those immense industrial, economic and so 
cial forces, fostered by governmental methods 
of the past which it is now the general dis- 
position to direct toward the common good 
rather than to personal aggrandizement, the 
that laid in the 


hardest kind of work, as indeed Mr. Carnegie, 


foundations of fortune were 


contrary to the proverbial practice of the 
Applica 
the key- 
notes of those early days of toil and self-de- 
He is, 
money 


nouveau riche, is fond of boasting 
tion, trugality and persistence were 


nial therefore, dead set against any 


use of which will foster pauperism, 
and for this reason, in giving library buildings 
he has insisted always that the community 
provide the hbrary and guarantee its mainten 
ance, 

In these days of free libraries, free educa- 
tion and free entertainment, it is most neces- 
sary that the promoters of the public welfare, 
such as public libraries, should at every point 
of contact, especially with young people, em 
which M1 
The sons of a city or of a 
obtain their 
schools and other educational 


state universities, are under especial 


phasize the truth Carnegie lays 


down. state who 


education from city common 
institutions of 
obliga 
tions to return the free gift by responsive de 
votion to the public serviceof their communities 
quite as much in private life as in public office 
So also the user of a public library should 
feei it to be his first duty to make use of those 
and thus to de- 


of the common 


advantages to good purpose 
velop himself in the interest 


good. This, of course, emphasizes the ethical 
function, rather than the enfertainment feature 
of the public library—and believe this 


always should be emphasized. Mr. Carnegie’ 
letter should help in 
be publicly utilized on the 
For this 


the fac 


this emphasis and should 
valls of every Car 
negie building 


purpose we are pre- 


paring a print of imile given in our 
last issue, which we shall be glad to send freely 
arnegie Library making postcard ap 


We shall glad to 


from librarians who are moved to comment on 


to any ( 


plication also be receive 
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Mr. Carnegie’s text in the direction of practi- 
cal application brief statements of their views 
for inclusion in a symposium on the subject of 
“nothing for nothing.” 


Ir is none too early to begin an effective 
campaign for bringing books into the advan- 
tages of the parcels post system, which singu- 
larly enough, as the result of the postal classifi- 
cation has made printed matter the single ex- 
clusion from parcels post advantages. If, as 
seems to be the case under the law, a printed 
catalog with an insert of a sample of cloth, 
for instance, is included under the fourth 
class and therefore mailable at parcels post 
rates, while the printed catalog without such 
addition must pay the higher rate, the 
reductio ad absurdum is evident. There is, 
of course, the disadvantage that under the zone 
system, books for distant parts of the country 
vould be at higher rates than at present; and 
the best solution would be that the parcels post 
should be extended to cover books and other 
printed matter, at the option of the sender. 
Rut if this is not acceptable to the powers that 
be, the advantages of the parcels post rates in 
general would far outweigh this single disad- 
vantage. Especially the local library in rural 
communities should benefit by a rate which 
enables small parcels of books to be sent on 
rural free delivery routes at a minimum cost; 
and the system is also of great advantage for 
inter-library loans within a state or in neigh- 
boring states. The wording of the law is con- 
strued as preventing the Pcstmaster General 
from including books and other printed matter 
under the parcels post, so that action by Con- 
gress seems to be necessary. Our suggestion 
is that libraries unite in a memorial to be ad- 
dressed to the chairmen of the Senate and 
House postal committees, setting forth the 
injustice of the present exclusion and the ad- 
vantages of the inclusion of such material in 
the parcels post system. It is not improbable 
that publishers and booksellers will join in 
a similar memorial for their respective fields, 
and by a strong pull all together, it should not 
Le difficuit to accomplish the desired resuit. 
Whether a special library post can be ob- 
taimed, is more of a question; and the wise pol- 
icy would seem to be to make the first step as 
suggested 


——_ 


Ir is not only special libraries, but general 
libraries. that should utilize the many pub 
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lications of commercial houses and commercial 
organizations which give information as to in- 
dustries and industrial affairs. An example is 
the publication of the Association of American 
Portland Cement Manufacturers, with its head- 
quarters in Philadelphia, with which Mr. Purd 
B. Wright has been in communication, to the 
result that this association is willing to place 
upon its mailing list the name of any library 
which desires to shelve its publications. This 
is only one of many organizations which 
issue publications of like industrial scope, 
and the fact that these are primarily advertis- 
ing publications in the interest of a general in- 
dustry should not prevent libraries from avail- 
ing themselves of their undoubted usefulness 
We shall be glad from time to time to receive 
and publish notes of similar opportunities of 


which libraries can avail themselves 


Tue establishment at Branford, Conn., of a 
“librarian’s vacation home,” is announced by 
the local press, which describes its inaugura- 
tion at a luncheon given at the Branford Lib- 
rary, August 2d. The movement was unbe- 
nownst to most of the library profession, and 
represents, it seems, the irrepressible desire of 
Mrs. Mary Craigie, formerly of Brooklyn, to do 
something in the line of libraries. Mrs. 
Craigie’s earlier energies were devoted to the 
donation parties which were really, in a way, 
the origin of the present Brooklyn Public Lib- 
rary system, at a time when the old Brooklyn 
Library had failed to grasp its opportunity and 
accept the leadership of the inevitable public 
library movement in that city, which, in the few 
years since the city became a borough of 
Greater New York, has developed into the 
second largest public library system in the 
world. While Mrs. Craigie’s method led t 
numerous later complications, they really gave 
the first push to the public library movement in 
3rooklyn and the library profession will be 
interested in seeing how the proposed vaci 
tion institution develops. According to a 
circular letter received by many lady members 
of library staffs, the plan is to offer t 
librarians the advantages of a country 
house for the vacation season with board at 
from seven to eight dollars a week, giving liv 
ing facilities which could not therwise be 
commanded for a much higher price. Whether 
it will be wholesome for librarians to spend 
their vacations together in this wise, instead 
of relieving their minds from shop talk and 
staff talk, is a question to be consider 
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IN many respects the British Museum is the 
most important library in the world; certainly 
among English speaking people it occupies a 
unique position. The literature of the last 
century and a half is replete with evidence of 
the use made of its rich stores and of the high 
regard in which it has been held by scholars 
and writers in general. A contributor to the 
British and Foreign Quarterly Review tor 1837 
gives it as his opinion that much of the ex- 
tended information of that day.is to be at- 
tributed, directly or indirectly, to the Reading 
Room of the British Museum. With the re- 
markable spread of the library movement since 
that time the specific influence of the British 
Museum is probably not so extended, yet owing 
to its international importance the institution 
is worthy of special study, both from a his- 
torical and an administrative point of view. 

The foundation goes back 160 years, but the 
collections which formed the nucleus are con- 
siderably older. In 1753 a bill was passed 
through Parliament providing for the purchase 
of the collections of Sir Hans Sloane at £20,- 

ooo, the amount asked for by him for the col- 
lections which were to be kept entire and main- 
tained for the use and benefit of the public. 
At the same time it was voted that a proper 
repository was to be provided for the better 
reception and convenient use of the Cottonian 
library; that the Harleian collection of manu- 
scripts would be a proper addition to be made 
to the said library, and that the sum of £10,000 
should be paid for the latter collection. It 
was, moreover, voted that the sum of £20,000, 
together with such further sums as were neces- 
sary for the aforesaid purchases, was to be 
raised by lottery and, if any surplus remained, 
it was to be applied for the benefit of the 
public as directed by Parliament. To these 
collections there was added in 1757 the library 
collected by the former kings of England, and 
at the same time there was acquired the priv- 
ilege of obtaining a copy of every publication 
entered at Stationers’ Hall, a privilege en- 
joyed by the Royal Library for many years 

but for a long period seldom used. 

The history of these various collections war- 
rants some space, even in a brief account of 
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ORGANIZATION AND HISTOR} 


ersity of Michigan 


the British Museum. The state of the Royal 
Library and the needs for a truly national in 
stitution had been well set forth in 1697 in a 
document by the well known classical scholar, 
Richard Bentley, who was in charge of the 
library at that time. “The Royal Library now 
at St. James’s, designed and founded for pub 
lick use,” said Bentley, “was in the time of 
King James I. in a flourishing condition, well 
stored with all sorts of good books of that and 
the preceding age, from the beginning of 
printing. But in the succeeding reigns it has 
gradually gone to decay, to the great dishonour 
of the crown and the whole nation. The room 
is miserably out of repair, and so little that it 
will not contain the books that belong to it 
A collection of ancient medals, once the best 
in Europe, is embezzled and quite lost. There 
has been no supply of books from abroad for 
the space of sixty years past; nor any allow 
ance for binding; so that many valuable man- 
uscripts are spoil’d for want of covers; and 
above a thousand books printed in England, 
and brought in quires to the library, as due 
by the Act for Printing, are unbound and use- 
less.” 

It was therefore proposed that a corner of 
St. James’s Park be set aside for the erection 
of a new library building and a suitable dwell- 
ing for the library keeper, it being argued that 
the location would have all the advantages that 
could be desired,—an elevated site, on dry 
sandy ground, clear air, abundant light and 
safety from fire. A perpetual yearly revenue 
for the purchase of books, settled on it by act 
of Parliament, to be expended under the direc- 
tion of a board of curators was suggested, the 
money to be raised by a tax on imported pa- 
per. Bentley claimed that “a library crected 
upon this certain and perpetual fund, may bn 
so contriv’d for capaciousness and convenience 
that every one that comes there may have 
200,000 volumes, ready for his own use and 
service. And societies may be formed. that 
shall meet, and have conferences there about 
matters of learning. The Royal Society is a 
noble instance in one branch of knowledge: 
what advantage and glory may accrue to the 
nation, by such assemblies not confined to one 
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subject, but free to all parts of good learning. 


The wall that shall encompass the library, may 
be cased on the inside with marbles of ancient 
inscriptions, basso relievo’s, etc., either found 
in our own kingdom, or easily and cheaply to 
be had from the African coast, and Greece, 
and Asia the Less. Those few antiquities pro- 
cured from the Greek islands by the Lord 
Arundel, and since published both at home and 
abroad, are an evidence what great advance- 
ment of learning, and honour to the nation 
may be acquired by this means... . : And since 
the writings of the English nation have at pres- 
ent that great reputation abroad, that many 
persons of all countries learn our language, 
and several travel hither for the advantage of 
conversation, ‘tis easie to foresee, how much 
this glory will be advanced, by erecting a free 
library of all sorts of books, where every for- 
eigner will have such convenience of studying. 
’Tis our publick interest and profit, to have 
the gentry of foreign nations acquainted with 
England, and have part of their education here. 
And more money will be annually imported 
and spent here by such students from abrvad, 
than the whole charge and revenue of the 
library will amount to.” 


Had this proposal been granted, the history 
of the national library might have been very 
different from that which we have to chron- 
icle, but at the time when Bentley made his 
proposal Parliament was not in a position to 
allow any large expenditure for books and 


libraries. Happily many of the things hoped 
for by Bentley were realized a century later 
in the establishment of the British Museum, 
which fulfilled the office outlined in the above 
proposal. 

In 1700 an act was passed to secure for 
public use the Cottonian Library, which was 
still to remain in Cotton House. This ar- 
rangement proving inconvenient, the collection 
was moved in 1712 to Essex House in the 
Strand, where it remained until 1730. Then 
it was taken back to Westminster and de- 
posited with the Royal Library in Ashburnham 
House in the Littlke Dean Yard. Here a fire 
broke out on Oct. 23, 1731, which destroyed or 
damaged a large part of the Cottonian collec- 
tion and did some injury to the Royal manu- 
scripts. The two collections were then re- 
moved to the Dormitory of Westminster 
School, where they remained for many years. 
While it was proposed to build a separate li- 
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brary for the Cottonian collection and Major 
Arthur Edwards bequeathed the sum of £7000 
towards this object, nothing came of the pro 
ject. 

Sir Hans Sloane, referred to by Young, the 
poet, as the “foremost toyman of his time,” 
had gathered a collection which in 1753 was 
inventoried as containing more than 3500 man- 
uscript volumes, 40,000 printed books, 32,000 
coins and medals, more than 2000 precious 
stones and numerous antiquities. The trustees 
of the estate were to dispose of the collection 
for £20,000 (about one-third of its original 
cost), the British Government to have the first 
option, If the Government declined to buy on 
those terms, the collection was to be offered in 
turn to the Royal Society, to Oxford Univer- 
sity, to the College of Physicians, Edinburgh, 
and to the Royal Academies of Science of 
Paris, St. Petersburg and Madrid. If none of 
these cared to purchase it en bloc it was to be 
broken up and sold at auction. Owing to the 
desire of the Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons to see the library of Sir Robert Cotton 
properly housed and joined to the Harleian 
collection of manuscripts, a proposal to buy 
the Sloane collection prevailed. 

Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford, although by 
no means a model statesman, will always be 
held in high regard for his service to litera- 
ture in collecting manuscripts which have 
proved to be of priceless value. Incorporated 
in his collection were many papers of Sir Sy- 
monds D’Ewes, the majority of the Graevius 
manuscripts, the collections of Stow, the his 
torian of London, and manuscript material, 
formerly the property of Nicholas Charles, 
Lancaster herald. Much of the credit must be 
shared with the man who eventually became 
custodian of the Harleian manuscripts, Hum 
phrey Wanley, who remarkably well 
posted on the libraries of his day, and whose 
advice in the purchase of collections of manu 
scripts Harley was always ready to accept 


was 


MONTAGUE HOUSE 


In order to house these three collections the 
Government purchased Montague House, which 
had been built in the latter part of the seven 
teenth century by the first Duke of Montague, 
and was located on the north side of Great 
Russell street. It was originally surrounded 
by a garden, to which the public was admitted 
only by “particular leave, unless accompanied 
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by a trustee, by a lady of the trustee, or by 


one of the officers of the Museum.” Visitors 
were cautioned against treading on the flowers 
and “no dogs” were admitted. Though there 
is no garden on the present site of the Museum, 
the rule against dogs 1s still in force, and the 
gatekeeper is occasionally seen chasing a dog 
out of the front yard. 

An anonymous has left 


Montague 


writer some inter- 


esting reminiscences of House, 


which have been printed by Fagan.* “It was 
entered,” says this writer, “by a sort of lane 
going down from Montague Place into what 
must have been at one time a stableyard. You 
then went up a stair-case into a long lofty 
room. ... I think there were two great sort 
of chests of hot-water pipes on each side of 
the entrance from the stair-case. The entrance 
divided the room into two unequal parts, and 
I fancy that the smaller portion was reserved 
for readers of mss. The catalog was in a 
series of presses near the west wall, commenc- 
ing about opposite the entrance, and extending 
north. The rest of the floor of the room was 
occupied by reading tables. At the north end 
was a thing like a buttery hatch. From this 
you got your books, having previously given 
The walls of 


the room, for eight or ten feet from the floor, 


your docket describing them. 


were crowded with book-cy.es, except at the 
entrance and the hatch and all accessible to 
the readers in iic room. I think that the 


room \, #2 lizated by windows above the book- 
cases, but, as far as I can recollect, on the east 
side only. I think the other walls above the 
bookcases resting on the floor of the reading 
room were also covered with bookcases, but 
these not accessible from the reading room, but 
from galleries, etc., opening into other parts 
of the building. I recollect nothing about the 
ventilation, but I know that after working 
some time you found your head very hot and 
heavy and your feet cold. These were the 
symptoms of the ‘Museum-megrims’ about 
which there was, shortly after my experience 
of the place, a deal of chaff in the papers. I 
fully sympathized with it at the time.” 

The phrase “Museum megrims” 
to describe the uncomfortable sensations which 


Was Cf ned 


the reading 
Museum 
and it has 


were apt to follow a long stay in 
While the 
headache has been 


room existence of the 


doubted been 
given a place among the maladies imaginaires 


* Life of 


Panizzi, v 17 
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was a good deal said about it in the 
papers at one time and another There were 
also numerous complaints of overcr ng and 
of foul air. Another story about the ding 
room was that there was a “flea generated in 
that room larger than any to b und else 
where, except in the receiving roon f work 
houses.” In July, 1828 the trustees directed 
that in case of an actual overtiow of the main 
reading room the manuscript room was to be 
considered and used as an additional reading 
room. “That this order must ultimately have 


been acted upon was evident to everyone who 
saw and smelt these rooms when o 


said John Winter Jones in 


d by 


readers,” 


FRIENDS AND FOES 


There was at first considerable doubt in 
some quarters as to the outcome of the estab 
lishment of this institution. The 


Gray was a frequent visitor to the reading 


new poet 
room in its early days, and in a letter to the 
Rev. William Mason, dated July 23, 1759, he 
says: “I am just settled in my new habitation 
in Southampton Row, and, though a solitary 
and dispirited creature, not unquiet nor wholly 
unpleasant to myself. The Museum will be 
my chief amusement. I! this passed 
through the jaws of a great leviathan that 
lay in my way into the belly of Dr. Temple 
man, superintendent of the reading room, who 
congratulated himself on the sight of so much 


day 


good company. We were—a man that writes 
for Lord Royston; a man that writes for Dr 
Barton of York; a third that for the 
Emperor of Germany or Dr. Peacock, for he 
speaks the worst English I ever heard; Dr 
Stukeley, 
worst person he could write for: 
only read to know if there 
worth writing, and that not without some diffi 
culty. I find that they printed one thousand 
copies of the Harleian and sold 
fourscore: that they have 900 pounds a year 
and that they 


writes 


himself, the very 
and 
anything 


who writes for 
vho 


avecre 


catalogue, 


income and spend 1300 pounds, 
are building apartments for the under-keepers. 


So I expect in winter to see the collection ad 


vertised and set to auction.” After the French 
Revolution there cot 
in the number of readers, due to t nilux of 
French retue vho end 1 to relieve 
the tedium of their exile by making 1 f the 
reading Benjamin ] hat 
when his fath first frequented li 
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room, towards the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, his companions never numbered half-a- 
dozen. “Now,” he added, “these daily pil- 
grims of research may be counted by as many 
hundreds.” 

“It seems to me highly expedient,” said John 
Wilkes in the House of Commons April 28, 
1777, “that the trustees of the British Museum 
should not only be enabled adequately to ful- 
fil the objects of their public trust by mak- 
ing what is already collected as useful as pos- 
sible to the nation, but still further to extend 
the laudable purposes of their institution 
The British Museum is rich in manuscripts 

.. especially on our own history; but it is 
wretchedly poor in printed books. I wish, sir, 
a sum was allowed by Parliament for the pur- 
chase of the most valuable editions of the best 
authors and an act passed to oblige every 
printer, under a certain penalty, to send a copy 
bound of every publication he made to the 
British Museum. Our posterity, by this and 
other acquisitions, might, perhaps, possess a 
more valuable treasure than even the celebrated 
Alexandrian collection; for, notwithstanding 
the selfishness which marks the present age, we 
have not quite lost sight of every beneficial 
prospect for futurity. Considerable donations 
might likewise, after such a sanction of Par- 
liamentary approbation, be expected from pri- 
vate persons, who in England, more than in 
any country in the world, have enlarged views 
for the general good and glory of the State.” 
The interest taken in the Museum at this time 
is shown by the fact that on this occasion Ed 
mund Burke moved that instead of £3000 the 
sum of £5000 should be granted for mainte- 
nance, but the motion was lost. 

While the institution soon won friends for 
itself, there were doubting Thomases springing 
up and asking impertinent questions, as did 
William Cobbett, who as late as 1833 stren- 
uously opposed the proposition that £16,000 
should be voted for the maintenance of the 
Museum. This pugnacious and virulent writer 
wanted to know “of what use in the wide 
world was this British Museum, and to whom, 
to what class of persons, it was useful? It did 
a great deal of good to the majority of those 
who went to it, but to nobody else. Let those 
who lounged in it, and made it a place of 
amusement, contribute to its support. Why 
should tradesmen and farmers be called upon 
to pay for the support of a place which was 
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intended only for the amusement of the curious 
and the rich, and not for the benefit or for the 
instruction of the poor? If the aristocracy 
wanted the Museum as a lounging place, let 
them pay for it. For his own part, he did not 
know where this British Museum was, nor did 
he know much of the contents of it; but from 
the little he had heard of it, even if he knew 
where it was, he would not take the trouble 
of going to see it. He should like to have a 
list of the salaried persons; he should like to 
know who they were; he should like above all 
things to see whether they were not some de 
pendants of Government—some of the arist 
cratic fry. He wanted their names—the names 
of the maids who swept out the rooms, to see 
whose daughters they were; whether they were 
the daughters of the heads of the establish 
ment, or what other relation they bore to 
them.” He concluded by declaring that “this 
British Museum job was one of the most scan 
dalous that disgraced the Government, and 
when he said that he could not make it more 
disgraceful.” 


EARLY RULES AND REGULATIONS 


In 1759 the trustees of the British Museum 
stated that the required attendance of the offi- 
cers during the whole six hours that the Mu- 
seum was open, was not a wanton or useless 
piece of slavery “as the two vacant hours (it 
it is not thought too great a burden upon the 
officers) might very usefully be employed by 
them in better arranging the several collec- 
tions, especially in the Department of Manu 
scripts, and preparing catalogs for publication, 
which last the committee thinks so necessary a 
work that till this is performed the several col 
lections can be but imperfectly useful to th 
public.” From this it is evident that the off 
cers had but two hours to spare from their 
chief work as guides to the institution. In 
1807 an official report says that these assistant 
librarians did not understand that they were 
under “any specific obligation to do any specific 
duties of that description.” The £2000 an 
nually spent in salaries at that time were ap- 
parently for the purpose of showing strangers 
through the institution and providing attend- 
ants for the Reading Room. 

According to the statutes, notice was to be 
given in writing the day before to the officer 
and attendants by each person of “what book 
or manuscript he will be desirous of perusing 
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the following day; which book or manuscript 


on such request will be lodged in some con- 
venient place in the same room and will from 
thence be delivered to him by the officer of the 
said room.” 

It is amusing to read of the regulations con- 
cerning the admission of visitors in these early 
days. “This Museum, though chiefly designed 
for the use of learned and studious men, both 
natives and foreigners, it being a national 
establishment, founded by authority of Par- 
liament, it may be judged reasonable that the 
advantages accruing from it should be rendered 
as general as possible.” It was accordingly 
ruled “that such studious and curious persons 
as are desirous of seeing the Museum shall 
make their application to the porter in writ- 
ing; which shall contain their 
names, condition and place of abode, as also 
the day and hour at which they desire to be 
admitted, and shall be delivered to him before 
nine in the morning or between four and eight 
in the evening, on some preceding day; and 
that the said names, together with the respec- 
tive additions, shall be entered in a register to 
be kept by the porter. And the porter shall, 
and is hereby required to lay such register 
every night before the principal librarian, or, 
in his absence, before the under librarian, 
to the end that he may be informed whether 


application 


the persons so applying be proper to be ad- 
mitted according to the regulations. ... And 
if he shall judge them proper he shall direct 
the porter to deliver tickets to them, according 
to their request, on their applying a second 
time for the said ticket.” No more than ten 
tickets were to be delivered for hour. 
The visitors were to be conducted through the 
Department of Manuscripts and Medals, then 
the Department of Natural and Artificial Pro- 
ductions, and afterwards the Department of 
Printed Books. 
the several groups for viewing each depart- 
ment. The demand for tickets was such that 
months would sometimes elapse between the 
date of application and admission. In 1804 the 
trustees adopted a “plan for the more easy ad- 
the British which al- 
for a maximum of seventy-five visitors 
Tickets of 


itors were abolished in 1808 


each 


One hour only was allowed to 


mission to Museum,” 


lowed 


per day idmission for general vis- 


Sir Joseph Banks in 1809 defined a museum 


as “a collection formed for the purpose « f ad- 


ministering instruction in the form of amuse- 
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ment, and thus endeavoring to awake latent 


curiosity His idea was that the Museum was 
not concerned with anything not adapted for 

He thought that the zoolog 
ical specimens preserved in alcohol, where not 
capable of being stuffed, should be transferred 
to the College of Surgeons, because “the 
where kept itably 


strongly of spirits,” and “th 


public exhibition 


room 


they are smell 


must mney 


are frequently 
designated by the opprobrious appellation of 
hob-goblins.” Robert Brown, the botanist, who 
had been librarian to Sir Joseph Banks, said 
before the Parliamentary Com- 
mission of 1848 that when he came to the Mu- 


Investigating 
seum in 1827 most of the natural history speci- 
mens were in an advanced state of decomposi 
tion, and that they were buried and 
to the flames one after her. Dr. Shaw 
a burning every year 

“cremations.” Brown, on being asked 


“ommutted 
had 


-alled his 


which he 
iether 
5394 which had been collected by Sir Hans 
Sloane, said that he thought not, nor 
think that there was a single specimen left of 
Banks's collection of birds 
“there considerable 


did he 


Sir Joseph 
know,” he added, 
number of bottles which contained birds, partly 
in spirits of wine, partly dry, consisting of 
skins merely. They with 
other objects, chiefly of comparative anatomy, 
to the College of Surgeons, and among thes« 
birds were certainly some which had no busi- 
ness at the College of Surgeons; but they 
wished to have the bottles, otherwise they 
would probably not have taken them: the bot- 
tles were of some value to them.” This treat- 
ment of the natural history collections in the 
early days of the British Museum shows the 
lack of interest in the scientific side of the in- 
stitution, where letters have always been the 
Later on Panizzi advocated 


was a 


were transferred 


more prominent. 
the separation of the scientific collections from 
the Museum proper, and the building of a 
special museum for their housing. He had no 
sympathetic interest in natural history and, as 
Macaulay said, “would at any time have given 
three mammoths for one Aldus.” 
In 1823-28 the eastern wing 

building was erected to receive tl 

George IIT. The structure, a hollow square with 
Tonic facade, -ompleted 
ty «that ‘tions had 
me relief was 


an imposing 
until time 
grown to such an extent t 


necessary, and in 1854 Parliame 
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suaded to make a grant of £100,000 for new 
buildings and fittings, which included £61,000 
“for the erection of a building within the in- 
terior quadrangle for the purpose of affording 
increased accommodation.” The new reading 
room was begun at once, but took three years 
to complete. Additional 
made brought the expense up to £150,000. The 
structure consisted largely of iron with brick 
arches between the main ribs. The parts of 
the quadrangle not occupied by the circular 
reading room filled up 
circles and straight corridors of book shelves 


grants having been 


were with concentric 
made of iron standards in three and four tiers. 
The corridors are about eight feet in width 
from press to press. A light iron rail runs 
in front of the presses at a distance of about 
a foot. At the top of each press there is a 
series of wheels, two on either side, which run 
along narrow ledges fastened to the girders 
supporting the floor above. From these de- 
pend sliding movable presses or book cases 
provided with handles which énable them to 
be pushed backwards and forwards with great 
ease. On the basement floor there are sliding 
presses for bound volumes of newspapers and 
large folios, but these move on runners on the 
ground instead of being suspended from the 
beams overhead. There are over 700 of these 
sliding presses in use, and additional ones are 
added each year. The main building was en- 
larged in 1873, and again in 1888 In 1895 
several acres of ground were secured for the 
King Edward VII. wing. 


BENEFACTORS 


The Museum has been the recipient of many 
rich bequests of books. The learned Jew, 
Solomon Da Costa, gave his collection of He- 
brew books to the “magnanimous nation” in 
return for the blessings which he had enjoyed 
since his arrival in England in 1704. In 1768 
the library of Thomas Burch was received by 
bequest, and in 1779 there came the collection 
of plays which had been made by David Gar- 
rick. 

One of the Museum trustees, the Rev. Clay- 
ton Mordaunt Cracherode, who died in 1799, 
left behind him 4500 volumes remarkable for 
their rarity and the excellence of the editions, 
together with seven portfolios of drawings and 
portfolios of prints, 


one hundred with coins 


and gems deemed “worthy of an imperial cab- 


inet.” All these collections were left by his 


had formerly bel 
these volumes 

through the 

willed. It 

of prints that 

to elsewhere 

In 1825 Sir Richard It 


spent five years in collecting 


presented a collection of bool 


and topography of Italy, of whicl 
catalog in 1812 
inally bequeathed his rich library to 

of Buckingham, but revoked this bequest 
dated 


Thomas Grenville 


codicil October, 1845 Here Greny 


expressed his feelings thus: “A great part 
my library has been purchased from the profits 
the public, and 


should 


acknowledge this obligation by giving that li 


of a sinecure office given me by 
I feel it to be a debt and a duty that 1 


brary, so acquired, to the British Museum for 
the use of the public.” In this Mu- 
seum received about 20,000 volumes, upon 
which he had expended £54,000. The collec- 
tion consisted chiefly of printed books, many 
imong the most 


Homers, the 


of them unique specimens, 
valuable of which were the 
ZEsops and the Ariostos, the carly 
and travels, works on Ireland. the Greek 
Latin classics, and the old Italian and Spanish 
literature. Included in the collection was a 
copy of the first folio of Shakespeare, 
other old English books. The catalog of the 
library was published under the title of 

liotheca Grenvilliana” between 1842 and T&48 
The credit for the acquisition of this great gift 
must be given to Panizzi. When the 
was asked by Grenville where h uld put the 


voyages 


and 


and 


latter 


books if received, he showed him an unoecu 
pied part of the King’s Library, 
will put them here where thes 
my own eye.” 

The collection of Obadiah R 


aying, 


under 


in the British Museum “for t 
public,” the plays collected b 
were presented in 1770, and 
brary of Sir Josey 

in 1820. Those 


the 
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period and especially the sale of duplicate 
books decided certain promised benefactors to 
bequeath their collections to other institutions. 
Lord Fitzwilliam, who died in 1816, had in- 
tended. to will his collection to the national 
library, but on learning that duplicates were 
liable to be sold or lost, bequeathed his library 
to Cambridge University. Douce and Gobgh 
favored the Bodleian in disposing of their col- 


lections 
THE CATALOGS 


Much interesting history centers around the 
making of the various Museum catalogs. The 
first catalog appeared in 1787 in two folio vol- 
umes. Dr. Garnett has said that the compilers 
seem to have adopted as their principle the idea 
that “the cataloger who looks beyond the title 
page is lost.””. The makers of this first catalog 
ascribed to Shakespeare such works as the 
“London prodigal” and “Mucedorus.” They 
made no distinction between writers of the 
same name. Since two-thirds of the time of 
the compilers was occupied in other work than 
that of cataloging, we must not be too severe 
in judging the imperfections of the result. The 
catalog compiled by Sir Henry Ellis and Mr. 
Baber, printed in 1819, failed to make any dis- 
tinction between Emmanuel, Prince of Peace, 
and Emmanuel, King of Portugal. The addi- 
tion of the King’s Library in 1828 rendered a 
new catalog of the Museum library necessary. 
The Rev. T. H. Horne was engaged as a tem- 
porary assistant, together with Mr. Frederick 
Madden, Mr. Tidd Pratt and others to classify 
the collection, but when asked in 1834 for a 
statement as to the progress made Mr. Horne 
was only able to say that the classes of chem- 
ical and medical philosophy had been classed 
by him personally into twenty subdivisions. 
The trustees after looking over the classifica- 
tion decided to spend no more money along 
that line. Mr. Baber had proposed a new cat- 
alog to be made under the direction of a com- 
petent person, “an extra assistant librarian,” 
Antonio Panizzi by name. Instead of this 
recommendation being carried out, the catalog 
was entrusted to four people working inde- 
pendently. When Panizzi succeeded to the 
headship of the printed book department in 
1837 the trustees decided upon a new method 
of procedure and the famous o1 rules were 
drawn up. The trustees unfortunately ruled 
that the catalog should be in print by Decem- 
ber, 1844, which necessitated printing in alpha- 
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betical succession and diverted much of the 
staff from cataloging to proofreading. 

“You would soon get a catalog printed if 
the library of the British Museum was re 
quired to be sold by auction,” said Peter Cun 
ningham before the Parliamentary Commission 
Feb. 9, 1849. When asked whether he thought 
that a catalog such as was prepared for the 
sale of the Stowe Library would answer the 
purposes contemplated, Cunningham replied 
that there was sometimes too much informa 
tion in that. The accounts of particular books 
are written with a view to interesting the peo 
ple who look over the catalog with a view t 
purchasing. “I do not want to be told that 
such a book is extremely rare,—I will find that 
out,” said he. 

As an example of the difficulties of catal 
ing, Mr. Payne Collier gave some evidence to 
the Royal Commission. He suggested a quic 
method of getting the work done. In order 
to test Mr. Collier’s recommendation, twent: 
five titles were selected and cataloged. Whe: 
the result was examined it was found that the 
were thirteen different kinds of errors; on th 
average each title entry contained two blunder: 

Thomas Carlyle, in stating to the Parlia 
mentary Commissioners the inconveniences t> 
which he had been subjected in consulting the 
library, said: “In the first place, there is no 
printed catalog of the library at all to be had 
There seems to be one copy only of the cat 
alog, a great part of which is in manuscript 
and it is extremely difficult to find any book in 
it. I should consider that it was necessary to 
have a printed catalog that you might take 
home with you and consult at your leisure, 
and see what book you wished to have to 
study; and in so large a collection as this I 
should consider that there ought to be catalogs 
of specific subjects, which you could buy and 
take home with you. Out of the 300,000 vol- 
umes in this library, works upon specific sub- 
jects should be, by intelligence and method, 
brought into groups, so that you might find 
out the particular works you had to consult. 
But at all events there should be a catalog, 
always at once accessible, which you might oh 
tain and carry with you, and investigate wit! 
perfect freedom whenever you pleased. There 
ought to be a catalog of the Museum, drawn 
up with the best skill possible—a general 
alog: and there ought to be all manner of 
specific catalogs, and those catalogs ought to 
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over Great Britain, so that a 
studious man might be able to ascertain what 
get to 
There is such a catalog of the Har- 
leian manuscripts; 
again and again he consults it, and he reads it 
over a dozen times, in order to see whether 
that will 
was drawn up by Wanley, the 


be circulated 


books he could here when he came 
London 


a person buys that, and 


there is anything in it him 
That 
Earl of Oxford’s librarian, a man who under- 
stood the bus 
taken 


printed 


serve 
catalog 
seems to have 
with it. The want 
books in the 

Museum Library is an immense evil, and it has 


and who 


mess, 


great ofa 


pains 
catalog of the British 
been rendered considerably more so by the new 


regulation, under which bliged to 
seek the book out of the 
officer will at all stir to seek it for you. 
I have found 


You go to your catalog; there are perhaps 20 


you are 
before the 
That 


disagree ible 


catalog 


often extremely 
or 30 or more volumes standing up in different 
rows, and a great number of people referring 
of the vol- 
The volumes are all ar- 
ir right order in the morning, but 


to them, and you cannot get hold 


ume that you want 
ranged in the 
everybody throws the volume aside out of his 
hands when he has done with it, and without 
attending to the order of arrangement. If you 
go or three hours after the library is 
opened it is difficult to discover your volume, 


and perhaps somebody has got it, 


twe 


and you 
have a great deal of trouble in finding it—and 
for what purpose I do not know, for it never 
answered any purpose with me, but to waste 


time and patience at the beginning of the 
business.” 
In 1875, when Richard Garnett was made 


assistant keeper of printed books, he was con- 
vinced of the necessity for printing the catalog, 
if for no other reason than to reduce the bulk 
of the volumes. In 1879 Sir Edward Augustus 
Bond, then principal librarian, proposed to the 
Treasury to substitute printing for writing for 
all future additions to the Museum Library. 
This was agreed upon, and an annual grant of 
£10,000 was allotted for the purpose. Shortly 
afterwards it was decided to print the catalogs 
as a whole, and in 1881 the printing of the 
general catalog, had suspended 
since 1841, was resumed. It took twenty-four 
years to see this catalog and the supplement 
through the press, but the result fully repaid 
the effort 
duced to 303 volumes, which were sold at a 
total cost of £&%4 


vhich been 


The 2000 volumes were thus re- 
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The catalog is an alphabetical one, arranged 


mainly by authors’ names, but there are quite 


a number of subject headings undet which 
works 
London, Witchcraft, and captions like “Ency 
the 


One of 


anonymous are grouped, ¢.g., Europe, 
matin 
the 


rules 


which are found 


of this 


cl dias” under 


entries for works class 


striking differences between the 


cuiding the making of this catalog and those 


in force in most American libraries seen in 


1 pseudonymous 


reatment of anonymous an 


vorks. The British Museum rule is to catalog 
such works under the title or pseudonym, as 
the case may be. Thus a work published over 


the initials of a writer must be entered under 
those initials 
such groups of initials as M. L. C.D. M. D Re 
D.G.D.C. D. M.L.C. D’A. (= Monsieur le 
Chevalier Duvernois Maréchal des Logis D 

Gardes du Corps de Monseigneur le Comte 
D’Artois) and T. P. A. P.O. A. B. I. T. C.O 
S. (= The precentor and prebendary of Alton 


This occ entries under 


asions 


Borealis in the Church of Salisbury). Entries 
under the letter A and combinations of initials 
ending in A fill 61 pages of the printed cat- 
alog; letter B fills 191 pages, C takes 147, M 
takes 167, S takes 181, and so on. More than 
800 writers represented in the Museum (and 
some of them men!) have tried to conceal their 
identity by substituting for their names the 
caption “By a lady.” Less than 200 have signed 
their works as being “By a gentleman.” If 
“Ob- 


under 


the pseudonym is a single word like 
server” or “ Officer,” 
this word, even though the author's real name 
is known. 
real name. 


the main entry 1s 


Cross references are made from the 


The pseudonym “Catholicus” was 
used independently both by Manning and by 
Newman, and the one entry follows immediate 
ly after the other. In the c of Daniel De- 


foe, who used a variety of pseudonyms, each 


ase 


pseudonymous work is entered under the 
pseudonym in question. For example, his work 
“The Christi defense” i ntered under 
Charles Drelincourt, the Elder, but his satire, 
“The trueborn Englishman,” 1 treated as 
anonymous, and is onsequently entered under 
the first important word, Pnglishman The 
fact that the authorship is well known does not 


affect the It requires some little prac 


entry 


tice to be able to pick out the important first 
word under which an anonymous publication 1s 
entered, and some patience if the first word 
is a very common one. “An essay on knowl 
edge” will be found under “Essay,” while “An 


: 
- 
: 
se 


essay on French literature” will be found under 
“French literature.” There are 106 entries 
under the word “Enquiry,” but 6oo are found 
under “Essay” or its plural, while there is even 
a larger number under “Letter” and “Letters.” 
\ proper name in an anonymous title is always 
selected as the heading. The early anonymous 
editions of the “Abbot” and of “Waverly” are 
still entered under those titles; the later edi- 
tions bearing the name of the author on the 
title page are entered under Scott. The main 
entry for Voltaire is under Arouet de Vol- 
taire in the General Catalog (part issued in 
1882), but in the Supplement (issued in 1905) 
the entry is under Voltaire. In both the main 
body of the catalog and the supplement the 
entry for Moliére is under Poqueliry de 
Moliére. 

There are special divisions of the General 
Catalog devoted to “Academies,” “Periodical 
publications,” “Ephemerides,” “Liturgies,” “Cat- 
alogues,” etc. The academies are arranged un- 
der the name of the town where they are lo- 
cated. The index of titles gives reference to 
the place under which the main entry is to be 
found, and the page of the catalog listing their 
publications. Moreover, each society or in- 
stitution will be found indexed in its proper 
alphabetical place in the General Catalog with 
cross reference to “Academies.” Societies 
which are not considered to be academical in 
nature are placed in the general catalog under 
the town in which are located their headquar- 
ters. The Fabian Society is consequently un- 
der “London” and not under “Academies.” 

Under the caption “Periodical publications” 
are included all general periodicals excepting 
those issued from London and the provincial 
newspapers. Periodicals issued by societies 
must be looked for under the rules mentioned 
above. The treatment of periodical publica- 
tions is somewhat similar to that of academies. 
The main entry is under the place of publica- 
tion. The Athenzum, for example, is not en- 
tered under “Athenwum” but in the section 
“Periodical publications” under “London.” The 
index to the section “Periodical publications” 
will guide the reader to the sub-heading and 
page number Under the caption “Epheme- 
rides” are entered calendars arranged alpha- 
betically under the first important word of the 
title, whether that be a proper name or not 
The section devoted to “Liturgies” consists of 


776 columns, the index alone taking up 16 


pages 
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Critics have again and again called attention 
to the pedantic rule of the catalogers which 
makes no distinction between | and J or U 
and V. Of course it is a relic of a bygone 
period when these four letters were different 
forms of two letters. This old rule causes a 
great deal of confusion, not only in the Read- 
ing Room, but whenever the printed catalogs 
are used for bibliographical purposes. As has 
been pointed out, there would be some excuse 
for such a rule in an old Italian library, but 
not in a library for the English speaking 
world. It is annoying to find an entry like 
“iambic” following the entry for “Jamaica,” or 
“Ingersoll” coming after “Jacob.” This ar- 
rangement is to be changed within the next 
few years. The General Catalog is kept up to 
date by means of the accessions catalog, in 
which all new books are entered. When a 
new book is received at the Museum it is sent 
to the catalog department, where there are 
some fifty assistants employed. The catalog is 
strictly an author catalog, and as each book is 
received it is entered on a separate slip under 
the author’s name. The slips are gathered and 
marked with the call number, and a list is 
made up each fortnight of the new accessions. 
The printed sheets are distributed to the sub- 
scribers and various institutions entitled to re- 
ceive them. Four copies are cut up for in- 
sertion in the interleaved copy of the catalog 
in the Reading Room. Each new entry is pasted 
as near to its proper place in the catalog as 
possible. The Reading Room copy of the cat- 
alog is printed in one column on strong vellum 
paper, the second column being left blank for 
the insertion of new titles. The printed cata- 
logs by this system of interleaving and inser- 
tion have been increased to the number of 2000 
volumes, each capable of holding titles. 
Thus accommodations have been provided for 
18,000,000 titles. While one sanguine writer 
has estimated that at the present rate of in- 
crease three hundred years will elapse before 
the 2000 volumes are full, there is no doubt 
but what the generations to come will demand 
a different sort of a catalog. We have re- 
cently had evidence of the dissatisfaction with 
a strictly author catalog. (See the article on 
the “British Museum library needs” in Lt1- 
BRARY JOURNAL, V. 37, Pp. 204.) 

The subject indexes by G. K. Fortescue, late 
keeper of printed books, have ered the 
principal works acquired since t88o0. Here are 


entered the titles, arranged under subject head- 


THE 


ings which are grouped alphabetically. The 
first period, 188o-1goo, is treated in one alpha- 
bet, filling three v 
make up a supplementary volume, while a fifth 


lumes. The years [901-05 


volume covers the period 1906-10. The scheme 
is fully outlined in the prefaces to these vol- 
umes. As the editor very properly says, there 
are many books which although they cannot be 
definitely classed as treating of a distinct sub- 
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» may be use 


as throwing side lights upon the subjects 


while others, 
any attempt 


under which they are arranged, 


often of the highest value, baffle 


their contents. For example, could 
ailoring, 


go under 


to classify 
resartus” be indexed under 
or “Voyay 
Travel? 
(To be 


“Sartor 
autour de ma chambre” 


continued in the October number.) 


THE MUNICIPAL REFERENCE LIBRARY AS AN AIDIN CITY ADMINISTRATION* 


By Hon. Georce McAneny, President, Borough of Manhattan, New York City 


It is a very real pleasure to meet with the 
American Library Association, and to convey 
in behalf of my colleagues in the administra- 
tion of the City of New "York, and in behalf of 
other colleagues in public business throughout 
the country, our hearty congratulations and pos- 
sibly a friendly warning and a word of appeal. 

Congratulations are due you for having es- 
tablished on so high a plare and in so short a 
time the profession of Librarian. Especially 
are you to be congratulated for having wel- 
comed the new profession of municipal refer- 
ence librarian; and for your adaptability in the 
constant extension of the work. 
Could Benjamin Franklin look upon this gath- 
ering, and hear your reports of social service, 
through circulating, home, reference and muni- 
cipal reference libraries, I am sure that no 
fruit of his patriotism would seem to him more 
promising than the recent application of the 
circulating library idea to government affairs. 

My friendly warning has to do with your 
requests to fiscal bodies for appropriations. 
In many parts of the country there is a feeling 
that the less the library has to do with public 
officials the better it is for the library, conse- 
quently, as a short cut, we find compulsory 
minimum appropriations—so many mills or so 
many parts of mills 
We also find that toc 
with this compulsory 
the only time their fiscal representatives hear 
about libraries is just before the budget ap- 
propriations are voted. You must be indulgent 
with those who vote the money, if the outcome 
of this habit 
asperated by his wife who he said “just nagged 


reference 


for library development 
many towns are satisfied 
minimum tax, and that 


suggests the man who was ex 


Delivered at the Kaaterskill Conference of the 


\. L. A, June 27, 1913. 


and nagged him for money, when he came, 


when he left, on Sunday—always.” Finally, 
when a neighbor summoned the courage to ask 
“What in the world does she do with all the 
money?” he, perforce, must answer: “Well, | 
don’t know; you see I haven't given her any 
yet.” Councils and Mayors will understand 
your library problem best if you will help them 
understand at those quieter seasons of the year 
when they are not harassed, as they are at 
budget time, by appeals from every other city 
department and for every other thing 
When presenting your budget, give the fiscal 
officer credit for wanting to know the whole 
truth, and for wanting reasons for giving you 
the money you request. Seldom will it help 
to ask for a great deal more than you need. 
Always, it will help not to present in a single 
Clas- 
State your program clearly 
voted this 


total items that do not belong together 
sify your budget. 
If all the money you want ts not 
year, stick clearly to the plan that has been 
voted, and show both the fiscal authorities and 
the town where your service has been crippled, 
if at all, for want of funds. It will be well to 
begin your budget campaign so that the first 
idea which the public and the fiscal officers get 
is that of the service you wish to render, rather 
than the money you wish to get. Most library 
budgets, like most other budgets of the United 
without the ex 
make the 


social reasons for 


States, are apt to be put in 


planatory matter which alone will 


dollar and cent facts show 
library support 
In asking you to con 


sider certain needs of public business, I want 


Now for my appeal 


to speak quite frankly, as a city official who 
like thousands of other city and county officials 
must step into other people's business, with no 


ject fully included in a subject in 

a 

a 
4 
= 
very 
— 
aa 
a4 
“a 
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time for getting acquainted with detail, and 
with a public to deal with that not only ex- 
pects us on the first day we take office to use 
all the machinery of our predecessor and to 
get better results, but also really expects us 
to fail. We inherit a stack of mail. We are 
flooded with suggestions and complaints ; many 
of them in confidence and most of them con- 
fusing. We are urged to attend club and 
church meetings, and dinners, and graduating 
exercises. We are expected, without any 
change in subordinate personnel, while giving 
our attention to large community problems 
and to the political aspects of public works, to 
get an efficient product out of our employes, no 
matter who they are or what they have been. 
In most places, we find no disinterested ad- 
viser, either on the inside or on the outside. 
Such a situation would not necessarily be 
serious if we stepped into a thoroughly effi- 
cient organization where every employee and 
supervisor had his place, and where the insti- 
tution as such has its “continuing memory.” 
When Mr. Rea succeeded Mr. McCrea as 
President of the Pennsylvania Railroad, he in- 
herited a splendid organization, every part re- 
lated to another part; a system under which 
experts had tabulated within a moment’s reach 
the successes and the failures of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, and the costs of its various 
contracts, the differen’: between estimates and 
final costs, and an efficiency ranking both of 
its various employes and its stations. When 
the present administration in New York City 
stepped into office, we inherited an aggregation 
of departments and divisions then spending— 
if we count in installments and interest paid on 
the city debt—more than $160,000,000 for the 
expenses of a single year. There were ninety 
thousand employes. Side by side with one 
another were clerks paid one $600 and another 
$1800 for the same kind of work; in another 
grade were clerks paid $1600 and others paid 
$2400 for the same kind of work. When sal- 
aries had been increased, and why, was not a 
matter of record. Supplies were contracted for 
by no standard form. Specifications, either for 
supplies or for construction work, were worded 
differently at different times, according to the 
individual wish or whim of the department 
officer preparing them. The public was but 
poorly protected at any point. Plans were 
made for new buildings, for new roads, and 
for other vast improvements often without es- 
timates of cost; often with assurances of only 
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slight cost, where, too frequently, cost had 
been estimated as an entering wedge only. 
Thus a great city would stumble into an ex- 
periment or public improvement demanding 
millions of dollars, without ever reckoning the 
ultimate amount of its obligation. For example, 
it may be fair in this presence to recall that 
the first bill for the New York Public Library 
carried with it an appropriation of $2,500,000. 
The city decided to spend this $2,500,000 and 
actually it spent $10,000,000. The New York 
Public Library is worth every dollar it cost, 
ten times over; I am merely emphasizing that 
the public should have had its eyes open and, in 
this « *se as in every other, should have known 
what :t is doing. Although this same gap oc 
curred over and over again—between estimate 
and actual cost—no steps were taken to recall 
the fact when each new amount was under con- 
sideration. 

Ignorant as we have been of our own ex- 
perience, still less informed have we been re- 
garding the experience of neighbor cities. Some 
years ago, Denver, in operating its street rail- 
way, found it expedient to substitute electric 
motor power for the old cables. After Denver 
had discarded these cables, Baltimore adopted 
the cable. Rochester has recently adopted a 
device to attach drinking fountains to its 
ordinary fire hydrants, The idea is a new one, 
and may prove valuable. I cite it merely by 
way of instance; but if it is a good idea, New 
York City and your city should adopt it. Each 
successive experiment of the sort should, at 
least, be brought promptly to the attention of 
public officials. 

Again, New York City has worked out an 
improved system of accounting and budget 
making. The village of Dobb’s Ferry, the cities 
of Duluth and Cincinnati have used an im- 
provement upon New York’s budget exhibits— 
recently called a new kind of “confidence 
game”—that is taking the public into official 
confidence about the public’s own business. In- 
stead of waiting a generation for cities to 
adopt these new methods, their officials should 
promptly be given the facts they need. 

Is it not criminal waste and error for one 
city to introduce a system of sewer disposal, 
or of milk regulation, which another city has 
found endangering the lives of its citizens? If 
a measure has proved bad and dangerous for 
one city, modern science in the hands of a li- 
brarian should make it unnecessary for every 
other city to go through the same experience 
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To help us in ending all this waste, and to 
help us, in short, in putting city government 
upon a thorough scientific and efficient basis, 
the Municipal Reterence Library is beginning 
to take its highly important place. Without a 
municipal reference library, it will in future be 
difficult for any administrative officer to do his 
best. I will not attempt to review the labor 
ious steps of my colleagues in the present Board 
of Estimate and Apportionment—our x 
into standard 


verning 
municipal body—to incorporate 
specifications, standard salaries and standard 
contracts the memory of cur past failures, so 
that we may hold the gains that 
and avoid the weaknesses and the errors of our 
inexperience. But I venture some suggestions 
as to a reference library that, although general 
in their application, will indicate our reasons 
for establishing such a library in New York. 
Our placing the library in 


our new Building—as we propose 


reasons for 

Municipal 
to do—apply everywhere. It must be made 
easy for officials to get information, and for 
the Librarian to get the information promptly 
It is not enough 


To have import- 


and directly to the officials. 
to know that it may be had 
ant information an hour away from the office 
is almost as bad as to have it a thousand miles 
away. It must be easier for the busy official 
to get the information he wants than to endure 
the thought of going without it. In putting the 
Library where the users are, instead of where 
they are not, we are following the simple rule 
of trade that meters city property by the foot 
instead of by the acre. 

The municipal library is a place not for 
everything, but for particularly needed things. 
If it were true that Mark Hopkins on one end 
of a log and a student on the other constituted 
a college, it is even more true that a librarian 
in a bare room, anxious to serve the public via 
the public official and knowing where the ma- 
terial is, constitutes an infinitely better muni- 
cipal reference library than a place perfectly 
equipped which suggests erudition rather than 
immediate help. There is great danger that 
our municipal reference libraries will become 
junk shops, as interesting and as helpful, as out 
of date or as unrelated to to-day’s problems as 
an encyclopedia or a “compendium of useful 
knowledge.” A municipal reference library 
should suggest answers to to-day’s questions ; 
not answers either to yesterday’s questions or 


to next year’s. Will you, the librarians, con- 
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advisability of 
worksh ps, as they 
zeneral refer- 


sider the importance and th 
keeping these libraries 
ought to be, and of using y 
ence libraries as the place for the storage of 
materials. 

The ordinary city time to 
plough through a mass of pamphilets looking 
for what he wants. He wants the facts col- 
lated and marshalled, r ind “he 
wants what he wants whet * wants it.” Some 
time ago | was interested in drawing an ordi- 
licen all vehicles using the New 


ight, the 


nance to 
York 


width and size of tires, etc " f our great 


treets, and to 
trucks 
that have been tearing up our pavements. I[ 


wanted to know about the policy of other cities 


devise, if { ib] it way 


stroy the 


in this matter, and to 
of making those 
streets help pay for 


vehicles tl 
their maintenance. 
Similarly, to-day, as Chairman of the Commit 
tee on the Height, Size and Arrangement of 
Buildings within the city limits, | am interested 
in the adoption of some reasonable basis for 
regulating our modern skyscraper in order to 
keep the city, literally, from choking itself to 
death. 

Again, we have had to restore to the public 
many miles of city sidewalks that had been pre- 
empted by stoops and other encroachments. We 
have wanted to plan our public buildings and 
related matters with a view to the future, and 
to the grouping of city buildings in a “Civic 
Centre.” So, in dealing with our transit prob- 
lem; in investigating the Health Department, 
and in improving the type and quality of street 
pavements, I have wanted not all the informa- 
tion there was to be had—not books or formal 
reports—but concrete answers to immediately 
pressing questions. I wanted to be referred to 
the latest article or report which would make 
it unnecessary to go through twenty or a hun- 
dred other articles, books or reports. It is 
enough to know that in a great central library 
are all the working materials for scientific re- 
search. Frankly, I feel that the actual use that 
will be made of the municipal reference library 
will be an inverse ratio to the number of books 
that are in evidence, and that require the time 
of the librarian 

I would 
that a public official has not just called for, or 
that the librarian is about to call to the atten 
a public official for departmental 


o far as to say that anything 


tion of tudy 


or report, or for the drawing of ordinar 
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sl d be kept in the general library, and out 
of the municipal reference library. 

Comptroller Prendergast and Librarian An- 
derson are even planning to have New York’s 


correspondence “clear” through the 
Municipal Library—so far as the 
writing and answering of letters calling for 
special information goes. I am told that when 
Portland recently started its municipal refer- 
ence library the Mayor promptly availed him- 
self of its facilities for answering innumerable 
sets of questions special questions that 
came from outside the city, and advised his 
heads of departments to follow his example. I 
wish the Carnegie Institution for Scientific Re- 
search or some other great foundation interest- 
ed in the conservation of national resources 
and human energy would investigate what it 
is now costing this country to fill out the in- 
numerable blanks from college boys wishing 
help on their commission government debate; 
college students writing theses; national or- 
ganizations compiling reports, etc. Niagara 
unharnessed was wasting much less power 
than are we officials, school superintendents, 
mayors and engineers who are answering such 
questionnaires. It would be lamentable enough 
if we always answered right; but most of us 
answer quite inadequately, and many of us 
Last year, a certain national 
society wrote me, asking certain questions 
about Civil Service Reform. I had had more 
or less to do for some years with that line of 
My instinct was to take time 
ques- 


ial 


Reference 


and 


answer wrong. 


public service. 
from 
tions 
set of questions was thoughtful enough to write 
to this national body and suggest that before 
he answered he would like to know how many 
other New York officials and private agencies 
had received the same set of questions. It ap- 
peared then that twenty different people, in- 
cluding a dozen officials, had been asked to fill 
out that blank. Whereupon it was suggested 
that instead of drawing upon twenty people 
who did not possess the facts, the investigator 
might turn directly to the Civil Service Com- 
mission that did possess the facts, and there, 
no doubt, he readily found what he wanted. 
Now, if a municipal reference library could 
have served as a clearing house, it would have 
been brought to light at once that one answer 
would have served the purpose of twenty, or 
that one answer, at least, would have served the 
purpose of the dozen official answers. Moreover, 


pressing duties to answer these 


: but a neighbor who answered a similar 
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just as the official reports give fresher material 
than published books, such 
manuscript reports of investigating committees, 


correspondence 


etc., give fresher material than published re 
ports. 

Such data should be kept properly classitied, 
available upon call or when the librarian sees 
its time for usefulness. 

Another practical suggestion | make from 
my experience as an official, While it seems 
to apply especially to administrative depart 
ments or to private agencies specializing in 
certain fields, I really do not see much pros- 
pect of getting it unless from a municipal ref 
erence library or from the municipal reference 
activity of a general library. 1 refer to an up- 
to-date “Poole’s” or cumulative index of the 
passing subject matter of city government. You 
get, the library gets, once a month a list of all 
the articles in the principal books. Why should 
we not have a list of the advance steps taken 
in public affairs? Just as soon as a few librar 
ians call for such information, it will become 
commercially possible to reduce it. The in- 
dividual library can then add to the material 
the particular points that are of interest to its 
own community. 

Similarly, it would be of the greatest assist 
ance to every city official if the matters unde: 
his jurisdiction were listed and material 
grouped under proper heads. For example, 
the President of the Borough of Manhattan 
has jurisdiction over the streets and sidewalks ; 
encroachments and encumbrances ; street vaults 
and street signs; the sewer system; the publi 
buildings; the baths and markets; and _ the 
control of private building through the enforce: 
ment of the building laws. If information in 
regard to what other cities were doing in all 
these matters were listed, plus suggestions and 
advance steps taken in these same matters at 
home, the reference librarian would be of in 
calculable help to that office. 

Finally, just a word about the expense of 
the municipal reference library. The amount 
which it is justified in demanding will depend 
naturally upon the service it renders. Th 
merit of our new segregated and classified 
budget is that it calls for the work needing to 
be done, as well as the cost of not having the 
work done, and that it shifts attention from th: 
personality that requests the budget allowance 
A circumscribed program means circumscribed 
budget. Frankly, I believe that extension of 
program should and must precede extension of 
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budget. But this new kind of social work which 
serves a community at those points where it Is 
now least equipped to serve itself, will not want 
for financial support when it talks about the 
about itself 


work that should be done and not 


No municipal activity will, in my judgment, 


THE DREAM OF AN ORGANIZER: A 


By J. F. 


was tired to begin with. He 


end ot 


Tue librarian 

was as tired as an apprentice at the 

her first day's work 
the 

heart was heavy 


He had been through an 


orgy of visiting branches of his library 
within him. 


ana 


had seen in one branch a mechanical, 
hinge librarian standing stolidly in 
the children’s room, while they ranged about 


ly trying for a response to their 


her, some vain 

hopes and wishes, others timidly taking her 
measure from afar, and the boldest openly 
flouting her abilities, and going valiantly and 


blunderingly about their own business, with 


the help of companions a little more exper! 
enced tha emselves. To his query: “Why 1s 
Miss Jones it hildren’s room?” came the 
answe! Phe Idren’s librarian is off duty 


to-day her half-holiday 
In another branch he had seen in the refer 
ence room an awkward girl, of vacuous coun- 


vith an uncertain hand 


tenance, fumbling 


surrounded by an exasper- 


among the ks, 
ated and impatient group awaiting the cul 


minatt ompetency. To this query 
came the answer: “That is Miss Smitl his 
is the fourth month of her apprenticeship, and 


she must hours work with the 


public.” 


Still again he had seen at a crowded delivery 
desk a puffed and powdered vision, with a 
Dutch neck and k no sleeves, smiling at her 
friends and wholly unconscious that the very 
air about her vibrated with the silent malig 
nancy of the wartmg lin To his “Why, oh 
why?” came the reply The br librarian 
is off duty at this time to-day and I am the 


only assistant at this branch.” He walked 
work room and found 
hooks 


Why are 


through the twenty or 
standing on one f the 
since Tuesday, 


Why 1s 


thirty new 


shelves not these b in circu 


lation ? been het 


four davs, and not vet re idy tor use 


They hav 
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le next twenty-five years to 
than the 


tind it easier in tl 


cure financial support 
municipal reference library which 1s not a com 
pendium of knowledge, but a forecaster ot 


ice needed and an ever present help in time 


adequate 


sery 


trouble 


LIBRARY PHANTASY 
ugh 
this \W are taking inventory this 
and the report has to be ready on tl 
first, that 1s to-morrow, so me of t ther 
d to stand er 
He sighed a é n his office thinking of 
his «¢ xperienct n the VOrkK 1 ad vi 
ited. of shelves of books waiting to be vended, 
of cataloguing arrearage fa vas lic eag 
for human sympathy and guidance, of a rou- 
tine driven statt i of an administration de 
partment demanding statistics and uniformity 
is an ogre demands victin ind he thought 
[f only we ld let the catalogers remain in 
tine act Oo cataiogin ind branch hbrarian 
uld oniy kee 1 each t 
the work she best fitted for, surely there 


be economy of effort and of appropria 
atisfaction and efh 
hed. and reflected, I 


tel phone bell he side 


heard the ringing of the 
“Ves, Mr 
Yes—yt 


him. Smith talking, the chief libra 


I can go with you In fh 


rian. 


minutes? Auto? Yes, I will be ready 
So he set off with an unknow! eler to 
| new library, just opened for public us 
n a neighboring « i trange t 
he had ne | l 
I lar Idin f very sin 
t ugh wind n eacl 
h showed Iscay ind by night 
lighted artist \ | ft and 
\dowl ful the evi 
At the d tan ne charg 
rhe } inswe 
iT) t westiol On tl 
fl I met t branch libra 
I 1 i n 1 tl called 
upon 1 i ! ition to the 
lection nd ntent fb the junior 
ferring branch librarian any questiot 
hevond her ken. In the children’s room two 
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librarians, one seated at the charging desk and 
the other one all room. In the 
reference room another librarian—and here was 
quietness ; and in the adult reading room a still- 


about the 


ness prevailed 

“How many books do you circulate in a 
day?” The stereotyped question fell auto- 
matically from his lips. “About 400; say 100,- 
ooo a year,” was the reply. “You must have 
an enormous staff, to keep seven people busy 
with the public at that rate of circulation.” 
“Oh, no, that is the whole staff.” “Oh, you 
focus the assistants here at this time of day; 
I see.” “Not particularly, their chief work is 
with the public.” “Of course, their most im- 
portant work—but there must be a great deal 
of routine work done to keep things in shape.” 
“No. We're trying a new scheme here. It 
seems to please both the librarians and the 
people—at least we hear no complaints. I be- 
lieve it will be a success. We have made some 
pretty radical changes.” “Indeed! Along what 
lines?” “These librarians make no reports, 
and keep no statistics, neither do they catalog, 
shelf list, accession, nor discard books. They 
do not send nor receive books from the bind- 
ery nor mend them. All their time is given to 
the true work of a librarian, getting the great- 
est number of the best books into the hands of 
the most people. And they do it. They know 
their books and they come to know their peo- 
ple, and its live work and interesting, too.” 

“Why, it’s a fairy tale! Isn’t it? How do 
you do it? Who does the work?” “Don’t 
you think there’s work a-doing here? It looks 
pretty busy, I think.” “Work, yes; call it 
drudgery then. Who does the drudgery?” 
“No work is drudgery if the worker loves it. 
We have no drudgery in this library.” “Man, 
tell me how you do it!” “My friend, we or- 
ganize. That is to say, we specialize. No 
one loves his work like a specialist. He 
focuses his mind onto his specialty and gets 
finer and finer mentally, and finds a deeper 
and deeper satisfaction in his work. It’s 
the man attention that 
loses mental power, and sooner or later breaks 
have scattered their ener- 
gies too a little country library 
where the librarian potters leisurely about, the 
situation is ideal; but multiply your books by 


who scatters his 


down. Librarians 


much In 


10, your borrowers by 20, and your routine 
work by x times y, and you have got to spe 
mad. We “We 
but we can't keep the whole 


cialize or go specialized.” 


specialize, too, 
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staff on the ficor.” “Oh, do you? I thought 
the work was general at your branches.” 
“Well, in a way it is. But librarians have spe- 
cialized—in work with children, and in cata- 
loging particularly.” “Then you do no catalog 
ing at the branches.” “Why, yes, we do quite 
a bit. You see, it familiarizes the staff at the 
branch with their books, the accessioning, cat- 
aloging and shelf-listing. They can’t help but 
learn something about the books that pass 
through their hands so often. Why, there are 
twenty or more processes through which a 
book is put before it is ready for the shelves 
and the librarians get to know them 
pretty well.” “You don’t mean it. That’s 
very liberal. So you pay $1000 a year 
to a woman while she equips herself.” 
“No, no. No one can know a book be 
fore it is published.” “But only about ro per 
cent. of the books purchased are new titles. 
Why not let her look them over in a specified 
time as we do.” “You said you kept no statis- 
tics. Intelligent work cannot be done without 
some basis of facts.” “I didn’t say we kept 
no statistics. I said they weren't kept at the 
branch. Will you come with me to headquar- 
ters and I shall be glad to show you our meth- 
ods. You can see how the scheme works then. 
We act on the true Delsarte principle, ‘Contre! 
at the center, freedom at the extremities.” We 
relieve the branch libraries of all routine work, 
and so cut the branch staff in half—but there 
is little saving, as we pay more for the better 
equipped people we appoint. Our reference 
librarian is a true specialist, so also our chil 
dren’s librarian. Our branch librarians are all 
things to all men, each one a student of human 
nature, each one distinguished by a strong, 
responsive and engaging personality. But let 
us get aboard, Mr. Blank, and we shall be at 
headquarters in a few minutes. Or no, while 
you are here you might look about a bit, so we 
needn’t return.” “Thank you, but may I tele 
phone my office? I neglected to tell my secre- 
tary of some work that should be gotten out 
at once. Er—er—where is the telephone?” 
“Out by the door. In fact it’s a slot machine 
in the hallway.” “Don’t you ever use the tele- 
phone for communication between the office 
and the branches?” “Not to any great extent 
The dictograph is better.” “Oh! ah! Yes, yes, 
indeed !” 

“Finished telephoning ? 


Well, before we go 
come over and look at the catalogs. We us¢ 


the L. C. cards, so every entry gives full in 
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formation. It saves wear and tear of the cat 
alog.” “I don’t see any cross reference cards.” 
“No, we have a very complete cross reference 
system at headquarters, but at the branches we 
cut it out of the catalog.” “Cut out the 


references? Of what use is the catalog then? 


cross 


That’s incomprehensible—why the most use- 
ful—.” “Oh, we have cross references here, but 
not in the old way. We found that with chang 
ing assistants, often inexperienced, it took a 
great deal of time to keep the branch catalogs 
in order, so now we simply file the subject en- 
tries in their places, and you see these copies 
of the A. L. A. subject headings? We have 
all the cross references for this catalog indi- 
cated therein. The entries are kept up to date 
by a skilled cataloger, whose especial business 
it is to keep the branch cross references in or- 
der. Notes are made by the catalog depart- 
ment of added or eliminated subject headings 
and of new cross references, and she does the 
work correctly and quickly, and there’s no 
worry at headquarters or at the branch over 
the business. If the need is great, we put in 
enough copies to serve the crowd of people 
using cross references. Simple enough, and it 
works She also files the cards, so we 
know all is in order.” 

“Does she file shelf list cards also?” “There 
are no shelf list cards here.” “No shelf list 


Ww ell. 


cards? Why that is madness—midsummer 
madness.” “Hold on. I didn’t say there were 
none. I said none here. The shelf list is kept 


in the cataloging department.” “How can the 
branch librarians get along without a shelf list 
at the branch?” “They have an accurate cat- 


alog. That gives them information on every 
book in the branch and its place.” 

“How can they take inventory?” “They 
don’t take it.” “Don’t take—!" “No. I'll tell 


you later. We charge all their books to each 
branch. This involves another great change. 
I'll explain it to you later, when we reach the 
administration headquarters.” 

“First tell me what sort of an accession book 
you keep in this new library of yours.” “We 
don’t keep any.” “Well, go on; I’m not sur- 
prised at anything now. I suppose you file a 
photographic record of the shelves- “Ha! 
Ha! You're coming on. I see you have ideas 
of your own. But we don’t do that, though it’s 
worth thinking of a bit. No, we don’t keep an 
acce ssion book here, hut we d have a simpli- 
fied union accession book at headquarters, giv- 
ing only author, brief title, publisher and date, 
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pages and size are given if over or under a 
“How can you tell the cost of 


“There 


certain limit.” 
a lost book without any record of it?” 


you go off again. We can keep a record of 


cost, even if it is not in an accession book 
The price is on the book card. Come along 
now.” 

“Let me see the work rooms” “There 1s 
only a staff room. The work is done in the 
public rooms. All the work is done in the 
public rooms at branches. There is a work 


table in the staff room, screened off, where the 
mending is done by a professional mender, sent 
from headquarters, as often as necessary, and 
a shipping room downstairs, where books are 
received and sent away. But come with me to 
the central office and I will explain the system 
from the beginning. You will just 
as I say at the branches. No work is done 
but that of ideal librarianship, the welding of 
the link between book and reader. These peo- 
ple are true librarians. They are mature souls, 
with a reminiscent sympathy for every grief 
and need, and a ripe wisdom and knowledge 
of v orkers, 


tind if 4s 


with which to meet it. Such a body 
each 
and higher voltage by concentration on her 
chosen task, and all knit together by a spirit of 
loyalty and high endeavor, is a power in the 
land, not lightly to be reckoned 
We put our choicest personalities here, 
where their influence is potent, and constantly 
effective in the community. The whole duty of 
the branch librarian is to know her public and 
her books and to diffuse sweetness and light.” 


a center of force, accumulating higher 


vith or set 


aside 


Part Il 


“And this is your headquarters—it’s not very 
“No; we put our money into our 


This is the engine 


handsome.” 
buildings for public use 
room of the library, the factory from which 
our work is turned out. You should see our 
great reference library, in the heart of the city, 
with parklike surroundings—but this is just an 
up-to-date business building. We used no 
space for corridors; they mean money 
high salaried people travel up and down them. 
Each floor is a great open room where the 
chief of department has her staff automatically 
under supervision.” 


when 


“On the first floor you will find the hoard 
rooms. the chief librarian’ ft nd the 
finance dey irtment The suppli nd hip- 


ping department and the bindery are on the 


second floor, the traveling library <( ent 


bar 
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on the third, the cataloging and the book order 
departments on the fourth, and the depart- 
ment of work with children, the apprentice 
class rooms, and the staff rooms are on the 
fifth. Theory leads to unity and centralization, 
practice to multiplicity and specialization, so 
we centralize the theoretical part of our work 
at headquarters, and specialize the practical 
part in a multiplicity of branches. 

“Books, both new and discarded, are deliv- 
ered on the third floor in the cataloging de- 
partment, by means of special elevators Here 
they are first checked by the book ofder de- 
partment and then turned over to the catalog- 
ing department 

“Books for the bindery are delivered to the 
bindery, and supplies to the supplies depart- 
ment. All this by gravity. No money is ex- 
pended in carrying books up and down. Once 
in the cataloging department, they descend to 
the traveling library department, to the bind- 
ery, or to the shipping department for distribu- 
tion to the branches. 

“Orders for books for local needs come in 
from the branch librarian, others are added, 
selected by experts in every subject. Clear 
acounts of expenditures are kept in the book 
order department of new titles, reference 
books, replacements, duplicates, etc., for each 
branch and department, the finance depart- 
ment keeping only the totals for each branch. 
New publications are sent on approval, and are 
shelved in the book order department, where 
they remain for a month, or until every branch 
librarian has had the opportunity of looking 
them over—whether she wants them or not. 
She does this, also the visiting of schools, in- 
stitutions, factories, ete., in her neighborhood, 
during the morning hours, when fewer people 
come in, as she is no longer tied by routine 


work. 

In the cataloging department, all books are 
cataloged fully and shelf-listed. They are ac- 
cessioned in a wnion accession book The 


Brooklyn Public Library, I believe, first in- 
stituted this plan, but here they are also book- 
plated, stamped, numbered, and fully prepared 
for the shelves. The books for each branch 
are then regularly charged to it, this record 
practically forming a branch shelf list. The 
books themselves, with catalog cards and branch 
book cards, are forwarded to the branch. The 
book card bears the author’s name in brief and 
title: the accession number, class and book 


inumber, source and cost: also a line for total 
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number of issues, which is footed up on each 
card and carried forward if the book is much 
used. The cost is given for the information 
of the branch librarian in charging for lost 
books. The number of issues is an index of 
the quality of the binding. With them goes a 
‘record card’ for each consignment, giving in- 
clusive accession numbers and other detail 
This card is so devised that the loss of a book 
in transit is impossible. It is also a record of 
the work of each department through which 1 
passes. Every entry is filled out by a stamped 
date and the initials of the recording officia! 
A memorandum of the number of volumes sent 
is filed in the cataloging department, and t! 
record card, signed by the branch hbrarian, 
returned promptly for filing. As a ruic ca 
branch keeps its own stock of books, but t! 
system of charging books to the branch is e 
tremely flexible, making the interchang: 
books the simplest of matters, and the suppl 
of a shortage at any center extremely prompt 
and easy by the transfer of books from other 
branches, all records being kept in the depart 
mental charging system. The whole collect) 
is practically a traveling library when necessary 
or practicable, or a branch collection entire); 
static if desirable. Most of them are so natur 
ally. 

“Just here the question of inventory con 
in, indeed the whole administration of ¢ 
branch work as applied to its collection of 
books. The branch librarians, as earlier de 
scribed, simply report the receipt of the book 
shelve and circulate them. Nearly all 
work is done by expert service from hea‘ 
quarters. 

“A cataloger goes to the branch, files the 
alog cards, and writes up the cross referenc 
in the book of subject headings. This rec 
can just as well be kept on cards, separately 
filed, if preferred. 

“A professional mender goes periodically to 
repair the books, to prepare and ship those 
which require rebinding, and to charge head 
quarters or the binder with the volumes sent 
out for rebinding. The selection of books for 
rebinding is done by the supervisor in charge 
of binding 

“Messenger service to recover overdue hooks 
is provided from headquarters, the branch li 
brarians sending in weekly reports of cases 
needing attention. 

“There is a central registration system. This 


simplifies the reports, and messengers get much 
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of their data from the central register; the 
report of delinquents requires only the mem- 
bership number, the accession number of the 
book drawn and the amount due. All records 
of delinquency are recorded at headquarters. 
“The is taken by an inventory 
squad, which carries with it part of the branch 


inventory 


shelf list from headquarters day by day. As 
at present, the branch librarian takes pride in 
a good report, and, under the much better su 
pervision we now have, fewer books are missing 
as a rule. 

“Statistics of library circulation, reading and 
1 to 


statistician records and 


by post 


reference use, etc., are sent diily 
headquarters, where a 
combines the facts according to the informa 
tion required. This postal is carefully devised 
at a branch which 
is not included in the daily work reports of 
from headquarters It the 
unit. It is not 


elaborate, as the routine work is nearly all done 


to record all the work don 


specialists 
details for the 


gives 


branch as a 


by the office assistants. 
“The 


their assistants, and on occasion, if necessary, 


branch librarians send in reports on 
assistants are required to keep a special work 
report similar to that kept by the specialists 
from headquarters who work at the branches, 
described later. This is a report on an assist- 
ant’s work by herself, certified by the branch 
librarian, which speaks for itself, reveals the 
facts, and cannot be contradicted 

“The reports from branches are required to 
be sent at certain times, as circulation, reading 
and reference use, etc., daily; delinquents, etc., 
weekly; petty cash, telephone, ctc., monthly; 
so that their failure to arrive is automatically 
noted and the report at once followed up. Car- 
bon copy of all reports is kept at the branch for 
No 
records are required to be kept at a branch 
other than the receipt of periodicals, the charg- 
ing tray, and the catalog. 

“The branch staff is relieved of nearly all 
routine work: 


a short specified time, then destroyed. 


Accessioning, Rebinding, 
Applications, Story telling (partly), 
Cataloging, Filing card records, 
Shelflisting, Book plating and 
Registration, preparation, 
Messenger notices, Mending, 
Blacklisting, Statistics, 

Discards, Inventory. 


“Part of this work is done at headquarters, 
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part by specialists at the branch without re- 


The work of specialists 


on the part of the branch hbrarian 
it the branch includes 
the filing of the catalog cards, the entry of 
cross references, the mending, discarding and 


rebinding, the inventory, etc 


“The traveling staff submits once a month, 
or oftener, a work report which shows daily 
entries, itemized, of the work dot | items, 
of course, vary with each specialist, but im 
general give the facts under suc 1 ead 
ings as these: Period; Branch, la I rk; 


No. of items; Rate per hour; O. kK. of branch 


librarian: Remarks; and any others need 


\lso by a separate line entry the t1 pent m 
going from one branch to another is recorded 

‘In such a report it can be seen by a glance 
t the totals for the month whether an assistant 
is accomplishing an adequate amount of work, 


and no inquiry or proof wall be needed, as it 1s 


her own statement, witnessed by the branch 
librarian. 

“This system of work report was formerly 
tried out by the Queens Borough Public Li 


brary of New York City, with interesting re- 
sults The 
each assistant, and summarized on a different 


report was kept for a month by 
form, which showed the total number of hours 
spent at different kinds of work—filing, for in- 
This 


guished at once those who excelled, or the re 


stance—and the rate of speed distin 


verse, in each branch of the work. By com 
bining the summaries by branch, a comparison 
of the work at different branches was made 
An average rate of speed for the library as a 
whole for each kind of work was computed. 
“Of course, we use all library and business 
aids, which are more and more improved upon 
year by year. Lists of new publications, an- 
notated, and distinguished as to merit, also 
special subject lists compiled by are 
freely our best 
guides to periodicals are taken, the Wilson’s 
now including advance entries of forthcoming 
articles 


experts 


furnished to librarians; the 


So in every way we retrench, chiefly 
by better business methods, specialization of 
work, and a most watchful economy of time 

“This method also saves the time of various 
department heads, whose work ts carried on 
their 


more particularly in departments it 


greatly lessens the possibility of error in re 
ports, with a consequent relief from strain and 
friction. Moreover, the 
this dispatch in all 
parts of the business as well as carfares saved 


business is under one 


roof, and means greater 
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and the time of our high salaried officials. 
Our expense is less at the branches and greater 
at headquarters, but taken all together, even 
at the higher salaries we pay, the totals are 
not much, if any, less than under the old sys- 
tem. Under this system every member of our 
staff is occupied with her special chosen work, 
doing it with a will and hearty enthusiasm. 
This means better work, and more work. We 
choose the members of our branch staff for 
their knowledge of books, their culture, their 
love of human nature, and their personality. 
We choose the central staff for special fitness 
in special fields, and’ for speed and accuracy in 
clerical work. We choose our heads of de- 
partment for their technical knowledge and 
executive ability. We choose our librarian for 
poise and power and a practical creative imag- 
ination. That is, a power to plan, to inspire, 
to rule justly, to hold all together and to keep 
all apart; a kind of spiritual glue, flexible, but 
tough. 

“In our scheme the cataloger does keep ‘a 
catalogin’’ and the library staff ‘a joggin’.’ 
The chiefs do not constantly have to visit 
branches, and the branch librarian is freed 
from a half dozen chiefs supervising her at 
every angle. She is relieved and so are they 

“This retrenchment enables us to maintain a 
privilege; at first a privilege. but now consid- 
ered by most business firms as a good invest- 
ment, namely, the establishment of a Sabbatical 
year, by which each librarian is given a six 
months’ leave of absence every seventh year 
with pay. This is highly appreciated, and we 
have in consequence a staff which practically 
becomes daily more mature and efficient, but 
never older, because of the rejuvenating prop- 
erties of rest. As a pension fund was estab- 
lished by the gift of a great library philanthro- 
pist in the year 1913, our librarians are re- 
lieved of anxiety, and the profession is put on 
an equal basis with that of teachers, so that it 
attracts more, and particularly more practical 
persons, to its ranks. 

“As membership in a_ branch 
gives access to all privileges, no confliction or 
rivalry between centers can obtain a footing. 
Each center serves all the people, and the 
broad idea of general usefulness is the moving 
spirit of our library activity. The library is a 
unit, like a great tree, rooted in the heart of 
the city, extending the refreshment of its pres- 
ence over all.” 


or station 
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THE VALUE OF A UNIVERSITY 
BINDERY 


By Tuomas P. Ayer, Supervisor of Binding, 
Columbia University Library 

Tue binding in a great many of our Amer- 
ican libraries for years has been decidedly un- 
satisfactory. In many cases the library staff 
may not have been conscious of the fact, but 
a critical investigation nearly always would 
have indicated the use of poor materials and 
poor workmanship. Inferior leather, cheap 
glue, poor paste, excessive trimming, and lack 
of knowledge of the kind of treatment that the 
use or value of the books demanded is evident 
to some degree in almost every library's collec- 
tion of rebound material. The whole blame 
for these undesirable features should not be 
placed upon the binders, however. Too fre- 
quently the supervision of the binding is en 
trusted to a lesser experienced library assistant 
who lacks the physical and bibliographical 
knowledge of books. As a result the library 
shelves are sometimes literally filled with mis 
bound volumes, which give every evidence of 
poor adaptation of materials to use or to local 
conditions of heat, light, and ventilation. Too 
frequently the binding is given to the firm that 
submits the lowest prices; then, consistently 
with that price scale, the binder uses the cheap 
est materials, while the average cost per vol- 
ume for the best materials would not be more 
than three cents higher. With the larger in- 
stitution, particularly the large university li- 
brary, where the bulk of the binding is so 
great and so varied in nature that no one shop 
is able to serve the library satisfactorily, in 
every way the need of a bindery conducted 
solely for that one institution seems to be 
obvious. The large university library has con- 
stantly more pressing demands for prompt ser- 
vice in binding than many more public institu- 
tions; it also has much material that must be 
preserved without the typical “library” book- 
binder’s processes of reinforcement. The de- 
mand for a library bindery arises because the 
careful, old school art bookbinder usually 
scorns anything new or unorthodox in the 
process of binding, and is consequently unable 
to produce a truly durable binding for public 
library purposes; on the other hand too many 
of the “library” bookbinders appear to know 
no other way to bind a volume strongly than 
to cut off the back, oversew it, and by trim- 
ming all four margins of the page destroy a 
feature of bibliographical worth about the book. 

To meet the demands of the large university 
library, a small bindery on the premises, super 
vised by one equipped with a scientific know!- 
edge of binding and a keen appreciation of 
the problems of library administration appears 
to be the only satisfactory solution. With a 
bindery so organized under library control a 
better regulation of methods, materials, and 
service is possible. There is also a saving of 
both time and cost of packing and transporta- 
tion. It is possible for a library to conduct its 


- 
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own bindery econonwcally, provided the bulk 
of its binding, gilding, and repairing is suffi- 
cient to permit a proper division of labor Cal- 
ifornia, Princeton, Michigan, Chicago, and Co- 
lumbia University libraries, and Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh, New York, and Boston public li- 
braries are a few of the larger institutions that 
have felt the demand and demonstrated the 
value of a library bindery. For the benefit of 
any library confronted by this problem the ex- 
perience of the Columbia University Library 
is given herewith 

For several years the number of accessions 
to the Columbia University Library has been 
so great that the labeling of volumes and other 
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4,033 $4,168.88 $1.03 
1,683 369.03 -22 
2,254 338.10 15 
Miscellaneous ........ eens conene 
11,982 430.80 .036 
22,732 $7,384.96 


work closely allied has required the full time 
of two or more workers. This situation made 
it advisable to consider the relative cost of 
labeling and lettering the volumes for the call- 
number and having the same thing gilded. It 
was admitted that paper labels were unsightly 
and the hand lettering more frequently than 
not was equally unsatisfactory. The labels be- 
came soiled or peeled off and had to be re- 
newed. The cost of an average of two labels 
to a volume meant two operations of labeling, 
two operations of lettering, two prooi read- 
ings, and a second absence from use. Against 
this was the very attractive alternative of hav- 
ing the call-number permanently gilded on the 
back in a style harmonious to the general ap- 
pearance of the book. The theoretical results 
were: a uniform type of lettering, one opera- 
tion performed more quickly, and as permanent 
as the publisher’s stamped title. The gilding 
of the call-number should cost only two or 
three cents a volume, while the frequent label- 
ing and lettering of the same volume would 
make the average cost of the more unsatisfac- 
tory method the more expensive. This ven- 
ture was made and found desirable. As it was 
necessary to hire a journeyman bookbinder for 
this work the scope of this department natur- 
ally widened to admit scientific repairing, pam- 
phlet binding and some recasing. 

In ro1r a full-fledged bindery was estab- 
lished in response to the increased demand for 
prompt service. In addition to the rush work, 
the important serial binding, and the rebinding 
of the more valuable books and sets was done. 
A year’s test proved the bindery a success eco- 
nomically as well as producing the desired 
quality of workmanship. Prompt service, a 
thorough standardization of materials and 
type, and a constant, closer supervision of the 
individual treatment of volumes were other 
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attendant features of satisfaction. From time 
to time to meet the further increased demands 
of the library the bindery was organized even 
more fully, each addition providing a better 
division of labor, so that at the same time the 
economy of a larger home bindery was demon- 
strated. Inspection of the binding records for 
three years shows: first, the cost of the mis- 
cellaneous work done at the library previous 
to the establishment of the bindery, with the 
actual binding done at outside binders; second, 
the combination of this miscellaneous work 
with a portion of the regular binding: and 
third, the successful competition with all out- 
side binders. The last table covers the period 
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when more than 50 per cent. of the binding 
was done under the library roof. 

Among the library benefits, other than eco- 
nomic or in quality, are these: Previous to 
the establishment of the library bindery rush 
binding almost invariably required a total ab- 
sence from use for periods of one week to 
ten days, sometimes even longer. Frequently 
the demand for a volume was not anticipated 
at the time of shipment to the binder, and in 
such cases the library would be unable to have 
it returned within two or three weeks. Under 
the new regime “special rush” books are re- 
turned to circulation in four days. Volumes 
in process that suddenly come into demand 
may be consulted, if necessary, and then are 
hastened through the rest of the process as if 
“special rush.” The more remote advantages 
are as varied as numerous. 


FINDING MIS-FILED INDEX CARDS* 
By B. D. Howse 


Tue Bertillon system of identification is now 
becoming well known, nominally; but it is 
doubtful if the actual processes involved are 
any more clear to the average individual than 
they were ten years ago. Taking the neces- 
sary physical ~_ riptions and measurements is 
simple enough; but the classification and pre- 
servation of the records is quite complicated. 

The Bertillon classification is so meritorious, 
however, and the records are so readily access 
ible that many of its principles are being 
adapted to commercial usage. In fact, the 
finger-print system itself has been adopted b 
some banks to facilitate identification of iL 
literate depositors 

In any card-index system, the loss or mis- 


* Reprinted from System, Tune, 1914. 
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placement of a card is a serious matter. Par- 


ticularly is this true in the Bertillon records. 
To overcome the possibility of such misplace- 
ments, therefore it becomes necessary to de- 
vise some means of instantly locating a mis- 
filed card 
unique method of perforating 
under the same 


This has been accomplished by a 
All cards filed 


classification in the index are 
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ally consist of 10,000 cards, guides covering 
1000 subdivisions of the alphabet are necessary 
to properly index the record. This subdivision 
will allow the record to expand to three times 
its original size, and yet retain the same set of 
guides. If it is known that the record will not 
increase in size, it is desirable to figure about 
twenty to twenty-five cards to the guide 
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perforated in precisely the same manner, so 
that when the cards are placed together, the 
perforations fall into perfect alignment, thus 
making clear spaces visible through the entire 
pack. In this way, a mis-filed card is located 
at once, as it obscures at least one line of 
perforations. 

This principle, modified or elaborated to 
suit the conditions, can be adapted to any com- 
mercial card system. Take, for instance, a cus- 
tomer record file, indexed alphabetically, as 
shown in Form I. 

The first step necessary in laying out the 
index is to estimate the number of cards which 
the record is to contain at the outset, and what 
its anticipated growth is to be. The next step 
is to ascertain the correct number of alphabeti- 
cal guides to use. It is generally estimated by 
indexing experts that from ten to thirty cards 
behind a guide constitute a satisfactory and 
sufficiently divided record. 

Thus, if the record to be indexed will origin- 


Form I. 


The guides are now to bear a subdivision of 
the alphabet and a number, as shown in Form 
I. The guides may be procured numbered 
from the manufacturer or the number put on 
with a numbering machine at any time. It is a 
good plan, however, to have it done by the 
manufacturer, and have the tabs celluloided 

The next step is to secure the proper record 
cards. As well as the usual spaces for infor- 
mation and data, the right-hand section of the 
card is printed in the form of a chart, con- 
sisting of three or four vertical columns, the 
number of columns depending upon the size of 
the record. For instance, a card in a record 
that it was known would never contain more 
than 999 guides, would require but three col- 
umns. Each vertical column is divided into 
eleven squares, the top square in each case 
being blank. The others are numbered from 
0 to 9, starting from the top 

When a new name is to be put on the list, a 
card is made out in the usual manner, and ref 
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erence is made to the guides to ascertain be- 
hind which guide it should properly be filed 
For instance, the name “Zonnevylle & Co.” is 
to be entered in the prospective customers’ list 
By referring to the guides it is seen that the 
card should be filed behind the Zo-Zz guide, 
which is numbered This number is put 
beneath the words “Guide No.,” as shown in 
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indexing, it can also be applied in many specitic 
instances to subject filing. As an illustration, 
assume that the Navy Department, or anyone 
interested in the ‘compiling a rec 
ord of the naval equipment of all t import- 
ant powers. It is found that there are about 


“t, were 


twenty-two natior t naval importan m 
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Form I, and the digits one, two, naught, naught 
are punched out of the numbering chart at the 
right, and the card filed away behind guide 
1200. 

The work of perforating the cards requires 
but little time. Less than five seconds are re- 
quired to perforate a number containing four 
figures. The time originally spent punching the 
cards is soon compensated in quicker and more 
accurate filing. 

This same principle could be applied to the 
card ledger to very good advantage. The 
right-hand portion of the card would be re- 
served for the perforating chart just as in the 
other records, and the same methods of arriv- 
ing at the correct indexing arrangement would 
be followed. The balance of the card would 
contain the usual debit, credit and data col 
umns. 

While it is true that this system of perforat- 
ing adapts itself most readily to alphabetical 


Britain (alphabetically) and = ending with 
Turkey and the United States 

The first classification of such a 
therefore, should be alphabetically according to 
countries, and then numerically according to 
the type of vessel or class of equipment, as 
shown in Form II. As it is known that there 
will never be more than ninety-nine nations 
which will ever become naval factors, or that 
there will never be more than ninety-nine separ- 
ate types of war vessels, only two columns are 
reserved for the perforating chart In this 
case, however, there would be two charts—the 
chart at the f main subject (the 


record, 


right for the 
country) and the chart at the left for the sub 
subject (the character of equipment) 

Each country is given a number: Argentine, 
1: Brazil, 2; Great Britain, 3, and so on down 
to Turkey, 21 and United States 22. Each type 
of ship is then given a classification number as 
a sub-classification under the country to which 
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it belongs. For example, the different types of 
vessels might be classified as follows: modern 
battleships, 1; old battleships, 2; armored 
cruisers, 3, and so on. Thus, if a card in the 
record described the battleship Texas of the 
United States navy, which is an old battleship, 
the chart would first be punched 22, which is 
the guide number of the United States, and then 
for the type of boat, which in this case would 
be 2, the sub-classification number for old 
battleships. 

The system is almost fool-proof. The mis- 
filing of a card is practically impossible, but 
should a card happen to be mis-filed it re- 
quires but a few minutes to locate it or to de- 
cide beyond a doubt that it has been removed 
from the file. The cards behind each guide are 
removed altogether and it requires but a glance 
through the perforations to spot the mis-filed 
card. This is done occasionally as a precau- 
tion. The packs of cards behind each guide 
are taken out in succession and any mis-filed 
cards are returned to their proper places. It 
takes but a few minutes to “clean up” the 
entire file. 

There is a further advantage in having the 
guides of an alphabetical set numbered. Sup- 
pose, for instance, a card is removed from a file 
containing 10,000 cards which are distributed 
through fifteen card drawers. 

To replace the card it is only necessary to 
refer to the numbers on the drawer labels and 
then to the proper guide by number without 
considering the alphabetical division. This 
method is fifty per cent quicker and surer than 
reference by the alphabetical system alone. 
The chances of mis-filing are reduced to the 
minimum. 

Further, when filing a card, a glance at the 
number on the other cards behind the same 
guide serves as an additional check, because 
all cards behind the same guide must bear the 
same number. 

A short time ago the writer had occasion to 
go through every card of a sales record con- 
taining about 5000 cards which were distributed 
through six card drawers. Eighteen cards 
were found mis-filed. Had such a system 
as outlined in this article been in force, such 
an occurrence would have been almost impos- 
sible. On the other hand, where it took two 
days’ work to straighten the record out by re- 
ferring to every card, the same result could 
have been accomplished in a couple of hours 
had the perforating scheme been in use. 

The field of application of this principle of 
perforating is so wide that no one can estimate 
its limitations. It’s a subject for constructive 
thought 


THE INSULAR LIBRARY OF PORTO 
RICO: ITS HISTORY AND 
DEVELOPMENT. 

\r the beginning of the year 1809, when 
the new sovereignty was being established in 
Porto Rico, there were gathered in a depart- 
ment of the “Instituto Civil,” then the best Span- 
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ish college on the island, books from the old 
offices of the Spanish rule, such as the “In- 
tervencion de Hacienda,” the “Tesoreria,” the 
“Biputacion Provincial,” the “Sociedad Eco- 
nomica de Amigos del Pais,” and some others. 
To these collections were added those of the 
“Instituto Civil” itself, of the “Escuela Pro- 
fesional,” reports sent by the different states 
of the union, the Congressional Records, and 
some gifts of generous citizens, so that the 
collection began to assume the aspect of a 
library. It was entrusted to the care of a 
German scholar, Mr. Van Middelyk. 

In 1902, two years after the establishment 
of the civil government on the island, the 
legislature voted a credit of $1500 for the 
acquisition and binding of books, periodicals 
and newspapers, and a salary of $720 for a 
librarian and $360 for a janitor. Those two 
persons were to take care of the library, which 
was kept open from 9g a.m. to 9 p.m., closing 
only for two hours at lunch time. 

In 1903, a new act was passed, providing 
that the new library was to be called the In- 
sular Library of Porto Rico, and a board of 
trustees was appointed for its administration. 
At this time the library was also made a 
circulating one, and was thrown open to all 
people in the vicinity of San Juan, who, guar- 
anteed by a responsible person, promised to 
obey its rules, and, in addition to that, paid 
a fee of $3 per annum. This fee, however, 
was abolished two years later, and a true free 
public library established. 

The new field on which the library now 
entered made it necessary for the legislature 
to increase the salaries and staff, so as to 
meet the new plans of its organization and 
development. 

The library has grown steadily, until now 
it numbers more than 22,000 volumes, ex- 
clusive of pamphlets and official reports. The 
main bulk of its books are either in the 
English or Spanish languages, although some 
of the most important works of the other 
modern languages of Europe are also found 
there. The special collection is that on Porto 
Rican literature and works by Porto Rican 
authors, and specialty is made also of works 
on the West Indies in general, numbering 
about 800 volumes. These collections are kept 
in separate glass cases for reference use only. 
The number of persons now holding borrow- 
ers’ cards being about 6000. 

Since the last two years, the Dewey deci- 
mal system of classification has been used for 
the circulating department, and a dictionary 
catalog is almost finished now for the entire 
collection. A modification of the Newark 
charging system is being introduced. 

For three years back the library has been 
kept open from 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. on week 
days. Beginning with the present month, it 
will be open also from 2 to 5 p.m. on Sun- 
days and legal holidays. During those hours, 
lectures will be given on various subjects by 
the scientific and literary men of the country. 


Notwithstanding its relatively rapid growth, 
the hbrary movement in Porto Rico has still 
room for great advancement, and Mr. Manuel 
Fernandez Juncos, librarian of the Insular 
Library, and the board of trustees of this 


institution are contemplating the passage of 
a law that will effect a radical change in the 
situation. Their object is to have established 
on the island a branch library system after 
the American fashion, with central offices at 
San Juan, Ponce, Mayaguez and Fajardo and 
branches in all towns throughout the country. 
Of course, those towns have now their mu- 
nicipal libraries, but they are old-fashioned 
institutions, a are not supported by the 
state government. The trustees and librarian 
are also planning to keep at the Insular Li- 
brary a union card catalog, including entries 
for the books of the municipal, the athenzum 
and the attorney’s libraries of San Juan. 
The people are greatly interested in the 
library movement, and it looks as if the wishes 
of this librarian and board of trustees might 


soon become a reality. 
Louis 
Asst. Librarian. 
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A. L. A. GOVERNMENT DOCUMENTS 


ROUND TABLE, 1913 * 


THE government documents round table was 
called together in the Ladies’ Parlor, Hotel 
Kaaterskill, at &:15 P. M., June 26th, by 
George S. Godard, State Librarian of Connecti- 
cut, Chairman of the Committee on Public 
Documents. Mr. F. W. Schenk, Law Librarian 
of the University of Chicago, was asked to 
serve as Secretary. 

The chairman, after brief introductory re- 
marks relating to the progress which had been 
made in the matter of printing, binding, label- 
ing and distributing public documents, both na- 
tional and state, introduced Miss Mary A. 
Hartwell. Assistant Chief Cataloger in the of- 
fice of Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, who read a paper prepared by Super- 
intendent of Documents, Mr. Frank C. Wal- 
lace, stating his position upon the many ques- 
tions and resolutions suggested at previous 
conferences of the American Library Associa- 
tion relative to the distribution, indexing, as- 
signment of volume numbers, and publications 
of daily bulletins by the document office 

Mr. Wallace’s paper was received with en- 
thusiasm because it showed his close and inti- 
mate knowledge of matters pertaining to the 
publication and distribution of documents. A 
spirited discussion followed the reading of the 
paper, all through which expressions of appre- 
ciation were made concerning the service 
which had been rendered by the document 
office in recént years towards prompt and effi- 
cient distribution of publications delivered to 
that office 
inclusion in the 
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rmally representing the 
cuments, answered many 
questions relative to the serial numbers on gov- 
ernment documents and urged if consistent 
with the policy of the American Library As- 
sociation that action be taken suggesting to 
Congress that annual reports now listed in the 
Congressional set of documents be omitted in- 
asmuch as they are not now in the depository 
set and such omission would facilitate the pub- 
lication of the Documentary Index. 

The discussion also brought out the consen- 
sus of opinion that the libraries would be more 
satisfactorily served if all publications were 
sent out under the direction of the Surerin- 
tendent of Documents. 

Henry J. Carr, Librarian of the Public Li- 
brary, Scranton, Pennsylvania, Miss Edith E. 
Clark of Syracuse University and Herbert O. 
Brigham, State Librarian of Rhode Island, 
were appointed a special committee to prepare 
a suitable resolution of thanks to Mr. Wallace 
for his excellent paper and to draft suitable 
resolutions to be submitted to the Council for 
its approval, urging that the recommendations 
in Mr. Wallace’s paper relative to publication 
and distribution of documents be approved by 
the American Library Association. This com- 
mittee to report at an adjourned meeting of 
the section to be held at 12:15 P. M. on Friday 

The second paper of the evening, prepared 
by Mr. Francis A. Crandall, of Washington, 
D. C., on “Certain Phases of the Public Docu 
ment Question,” in his absence was read by 
Charles F. D. Belden, State Librarian of Mas- 
sachusetts. Mr. Crandall told his interesting 
experiences and recommendations as member 
of the sub-committee of the Keep Commission 
and included in his paper a transcript of a sub- 
committee’s recommendation in regard to the 
advisability of establishing an executive ga 
zette 

The adjourned session of the government 
documents round table was called to order by 
Chairman Godard at 12:15 P. M. on Friday, 
June 27th. Mr. Carr, reporting for the spe- 
cial committee, reported the following resolu- 
tions, which were unanimously adopted and 
referred to the Council with the request that 
they be officially adopted by the Association and 
copies of the same be transmitted in official 
form to the Joint Committee on Printing, the 


Public Printer, and the Superintendent of 
Documents : 
Whereas, The American Library Association desires 


to express the appreciation of its members respecting 
the efficient work that has been and is being done 
for libraries bv the Office of the Superintendent of 
Documents, nevertheless it recognizes the many ham 
pering features that still control the issue and dis 
tribution of public documents. Believing that these 
features can he materially lessened, therefore 


Re it resolved, That this Association approve and 
urge the early enactment of Senate bill 825, entitled 
“An Act to amend, revise, and codify the laws re 


lating to the public printing and binding and distribu 
tion of Government publications,”” now pending be 
fore the Sixty third Congress: strongly recommending 
however, that the parenthetical exception now in 
cluded in the first proviso of Section 45 of said bill 
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be stricken out, so that the annual reports of depart 
ments shall not be treated as Congressional Documents, 


Be i also resolved, That this Association repeat 
its former recommendation urging that the test of 
all public bills upon which committee reports are 


be printed with the report thereon 
Georce S. Goparp. 
mmittee on Public Documents. 
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LIBRARY WEEK AT 


annual 
Association 


GEORGE 


meeting of the 
will be held 


Sept. 22, 


LAKE 


Tue twenty-third 
New York Library 
during the week beginning Monday, 
at the Sagamore, on Lake George. 

Members of the \ssociation who have been 
privileged to attend former meetings held at 
the Sagamore, Lake ¢ need scarcely be 
tempted by a recital of itS beauties and attrac- 
Those who have not before attended a 
conference there have something to look for- 
ward to. The hotel itself is beautifully sit- 
uated on the lake, is well managed, with ex- 
cellent meals and service, and the desire of 
the proprietor, Mr. Krumbholz, to make things 
pleasant and agreeable back of it all. The 
hospitality committee, with its indoor and out- 
door divisions, will assist members in em- 
bracing the opportunity for delightful daily 
excursions among the picturesque islands of 
Lake George. Lunch parties and rowing, he- 
golf and tennis, are the popular diver- 
sions. Those interested in the historic will 
not fail to take the all-day trip to Fort Ticon- 
deroga. Others will enjoy the many charming 
walks about the hotel, and all will appreciate 
the crackling wood fire in the cosy hall at the 
Sagamore on afternoons and evenings, 
with enticing tea tables scattered about. A 
small but excellent orchestra gives two con- 
certs daily in the parlor or on the hotel piazza. 
Surely we would be very difficult to please if 
with the comfortable surround- 
pastimes this lovely spot 


reorTec, 


tions 


sides 


cor 


not satisfied 
ings and pleasant 
offers. 
DIRECTIONS FOR GUIDANCE 
ATTENDING 


RATES AND 
OF THOSE 


The Trunk Line Association has allowed a 
fare and three-fifths on the certificate plan 
from points within its jurisdiction, provided 
there are 100 persons in attendance upon the 
meeting who present certificates showing an 
expenditure of not less than 75 cents for the 
one-way fare. Tickets at the regular full 
one-way first-class fare for the going journey 
may be secured not earlier than Sept. 18, nor 
later than Sept. 24 

A certificate must be secured when going 
ticket is purchased. (Caution: do not make 
the mistake of asking for a receipt.) 

Certificates are not kept at all stations, but 
if inquiry is made of the local agent before 
the day of departure, the station at which cer- 
tificates and through tickets can be purchased 
may be ascertained. 

Application at the railroad station for tick- 
ets and certificates should be made at least 
30 minutes before the departure of the train. 
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Immediately upon arrival at the meeting 
certificates should be presented to the endors- 
ing officer, Mr. Paul M. Paine. 

it has been arranged that the special agent 
of the Trunk Line Association will be in at- 
tendance at the hotel to validate certificates 
on Sept. 25, from 9 a.m. to6 p.m. A fee of 
25 cents will be collected for each certificate 
validated. Those who arrive at the meeting 
and leave for home again prior to the special 
agent’s arrival, or who arrive at the meeting 
later than Sept. 25, after the special agent has 
left, cannot have their certificates validated, 
and consequently will not get the benefit ot 


the reduction on the home journey. No re- 
fund of fare will be made on account of 
failure to have certificate validated 

Persons going by rail from New York m 
return by the Albany Night Line without ex 
tra charge, but persons going by boat and 
wishing to return by rail may do so upon 


payment of difference in price 


HOTEL RATES 
For persons in cne room without bat! 
for 2 persons m one room without bat! 
For 1 in room without bath, per day 
re t in room without bath, per week 
be in room with bath, per day, eacl 
he n room with bath, per week, eac 
| in room with bath, per day 
F< in room with bath, per week. 
PROGRAM 
The Executive Committee has planned 
program which it is hoped will prove inter- 
esting and helpful to the Association The 


somewhat tentative, but the 
pres- 


program is still 
following speakers have promised to be 


ent: Mr. R. R. Bowker has consented t 
make the opening address on Monday even- 
ing, and Dr. John H. Finley, the newly- 


appointed Commissioner of Education of the 
state of New York, will speak on this occa- 
sion. 

The subject of the “Exposition of heresies” 


will be treated by Dr. Arthur E. Bostwick, 
Adelaide R. Hasse, William H. Brett and 
Sarah B. Askew 

Miss Annie Carroll Moore will talk on 
“What the Community is asking of the De- 
partment of Children’s work in the Public 


Library.” Miss Cutter on “What I would do 
in starting or developing a children’s room 
in a town or country library,” and we earn- 
estly hope Miss Hewins, who is abroad at 
present, will accede to our request which is 
awaiting her return, to tell us “What I've 
done in starting and developing work with 
children in the small country, town or city 
library.” 

Alfred H. Brown, a dramatist and a promi- 
nent lecturer of the Brooklyn Institute, has 
agreed to present the subject of “The read- 
ing public and dramatic art.” 

William F. Yust has chosen to entitle his 
paper “In the morning glow,” under cover 
of which he will tell us what Rochester has 


fl 
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been doing and what is and may be done for 
the larger libraries in the state. 


Miss Caroline Webster, state organizer, 
will treat “Certain phases of field work in 
New York state.” 

We kope Mr. Frank N. Doubleday will 


find it possible to be with us on this occa- 
sion, and speak to us from the publisher's 
standpoint 
President, TuHeresa HitcHeer, 
Vice-president, Jennie A. WitMeR, 
Secretary, Apecawe B. MAvtsy, 
Treasurer, Paut M. PAINe, 
Ex-Officio WuiAy F. Sewarp, 
Executive Committee 
The Executive Committee gives notice that 
action will be taken upon the following 
amendment to the constitution at the meeting 


HONORARY MEMBERS 


Persons interested in library or other edu- 
cational work may become honorary members 
on recommendation of the Executive Com- 


mittee by a two-thirds vote of the members 
present at an annual meeting. 
WORK OF THE NEW YORK STATE ASSOCIA 
TION 
The work of the New York State Assocta- 
tion is pleasantly and usefully reviewed in the 
following letter sent to libraries throughout 


Is your library represented in the 


brary Association? 
The growing success of the New York Li- 


New 


y Association is a matter of interest to 
every library in the state of New York and 
to every one of its many library workers. 

New York was the first state to have its 
library association, its organization being ef- 
fected in July, 1890. The American Library 
Association had heen founded in 1876; an 
important group of librarians in New York 


City had formed the 
in 188s, and bot 


New York Library Club 
1 the national and the local 


bodies were urishing But the importance 
of organizing by states began to be recog- 
nized. Each state had its own laws and 1 

own peculiar conditions, whether industrial, 


commercial, social or educational. Librarians 
in attempting meet those conditions and to 
influence the shaping of the library laws, 
found it necessary t in hands with others 
interested within each state. (In New York 
we now think of the library movement as be- 
ing efficiently promoted by a department of 
the state which ts able to offer liberal aid 
with friendly supervision, But this work of 
the state had not begun in 1890, and, even if 
it had been in full operation, the State Asso- 


ciation would have been needed in order that 


every library might have a part im securing 
the common object.) 

The purpose of the Association is to pro- 
mote library interests in the state of New 
York. and the first step toward the accom- 


plishment of this end is to bring all library 
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When librarians meet tace 
t they become acquainted, learn the 
wis and catch the spirit of one another's 

The mere presence of numbers 1s 
quickening. Library work means more when 
illustrated by the enthusiasm of many There 
is no limit to the number and variety of 
topics of inquiry, comparison and discussion 


workers together 
» Tace 


WOTK 


which may be profitably considered at such a 
time. The programs follow closely the work 
which is being done by the libraries of the 


state, and every effort is made to make them 
of practical value, and suggestive of 
bilities for new lines of effort. Carefully ar- 
ranged programs bring out the best 


POSSI- 
| 


sugges 


tions of chosen leaders and the discussions 
which follow are open to all. Since goo the 
annual meeting has been arranged to cover a 


week’s time, and some quiet and retired spot 


in the mountains or woods full of natural 
charm and beauty is usually selected as the 
place of meeting, where the time between 
sessions may be spent with delight and r 


freshment out of doors. Library week is an 
event which is now eagerly looked forward to 


by many librarians in adjacent states as well 
as by members from New York Perhaps the 
best of all help is gained from private inter- 
views, for which there is at such a time abun- 
dant opportunity, each inquirer seeking out 
and finding ready welcome from the one who 
caa give the best help \equaintance, tram- 
ine. fresh suggestion, new ideals, and, above 
all. encouragement and inspiration are_ the 
outcome of every library gathering Those 


and those tl 


ited The lonely 


ful 


that give alike prot- 
librarian 


worker un- 


at take are 
and 


and 


uraged 


hec mes a hoy energcts 


der such intiuences, and the general move- 
ment is set forward in a way that would not 
be possible without the annual gathert 

But the statc of New York 1s t large to 
he proverly served b ne general meeting in 
the year The Stat \ssc ation has ther ore 
found it necessary to distribute its activities 
among many districts in order to reach all 
the libsaries or the places where libraries 
ought to be Its Institute and Round Table 
work. which has been in progress for the last 
twelve vears. now provides for not less than 
2790 meetings in the year im as man) different 
places outside New York ¢ These 
meetings, f course, are comparati ely mall 
and therefore more informal and_ social 
They are brief, being usually limited to one 
or two. sessior unle a cla hould be 
formed stud ind practice of 
library n ‘ Th eetings ne near to 
everybod ire planned with care by 
a committee of the Association; ea h has an 
experience | nsible | ind topics 
are cl n by those who expect to attend 
The institutes have rown in favor year by 
year and the attendance has increased till, 


unted the au 
And vet 


represented 


last yeal it anne grevate to 
more than 


still 


goo persons there are 


many libraries not 


| 
th 
“a 
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Ihe State Education Department cooperates 
most heartily in the institute work and bears 
a large part of the expense, and the valuable 
time of many of the leaders of the meetings 
is cheerfully given. But, of necessity, it still 
requires a considerable payment by the Asso- 
ciation. 

rhe Association, by its committees, always 
keeps a constant outlook upon the possibili- 
ties of the library field. It has regard, not 
only for public libraries, but also for reading 
in the schools and for library training in the 
normal schools. It is interested in the libra- 
ries in state institutions, such as hospitals and 
prisons, and through its committees has 
started and maintained a propaganda for bet- 
ter organization and facilities for these libra- 
ries, It recognizes the fiood of foreign immi- 
gration, the multitudes who do not read Eng- 
lish, and still have so great need of books. 
The Association was responsible for the ap- 
pointment of two library organizers, whose 
services have benefited directly more than 
one hundred and fifty libraries and indirectly 
twice as many. The Association is on 
the watch and is ready and anxious to set 
on foot all possible agencies for offering the 
best reading to all. 

Any person interested in the object of the 
Association may become a member by appli- 
cation to the secretary of the Association. 
The annual dues are one dollar. 


State Librarp Commissions 


NORTH CAROLINA LIBRARY COMMISSION 


There are now sixteen libraries in North 
Carolina supported in whole or in part by the 
town or county. 

Few libraries have adequate incomes, but 
fortunately people are beginning to realize the 
value of the library and the possibilities for the 
expansion of its work, and are therefore giv- 
ing them better support. Every year a few 
report increased appropriations. During the 
past year Charlotte secured an increase of 
$1500 from the city and $300 from Mecklenburg 
county. The Olivia Raney Library, of Raleigh, 
has recently received an additional appropria- 
tion of $1000 for its regular work and for the 
maintenance of a children’s room 

Beaufort county makes an appropriation for 
the Public Library of Washington; Mitchell 
county for the Good Will Free Library of 
Ledger. Two of the smaller towns, Reidsville 
and Mooresville, have also obtained appropria- 
tions. In return the libraries extend their priv- 
ileges to all the people of the county in which 
the library is located. This extension of li- 
brary privileges to country people is the most 
recent development of the library movement, 
and is meeting with remarkable success in 
various parts of the country 

During the year Waynesville, Concord and 
New Bern have acquired new homes for their 


libraries. Concord raised $3200 by public sub- 
scriptions, purchased a building, and made such 
repairs as were necessary to convert it into a 
suitable and attractive home for the library. 
Waynesville spent $4000 for its library build- 
ing, and the Pack Memorial Library at Ashe- 
ville received about $1700 from the Pack fam 
ily for permanent improvements. 

Twenty-seven libraries are now housed in 
homes of their own, and another Carnegie 
building is in course of construction at Hen- 
dersonville. Mr. Carnegie has promised $15,000 
to Charlotte to enlarge its building, and this 
month announcement has been made that he 
would give $10,000 to Greensboro for a library 
for negroes. The total amount of Mr. Carne- 
gie’s gifts to North Carolina libraries, includ- 
ing the foregoing, is $241,396, distributed to 
twelve libraries. 

Nothing is of more importance to the library 
interests of the State, however, than the appro- 
priation made by the recent Legislature for the 
establishment and operation of a State system 
of traveling libraries. North Carolina, follow- 
ing the example of a number of other States, 
established a Library Commission in 1909 to 
give State aid and encouragement to library 
extension. Briefly the object of the commis- 
sion is threefold: 

1. To encourage and assist in the establish- 
ment of new libraries and in the improvement 
of libraries already established 

2. To serve as a center for the collection 
and distribution of information relating to 
books and libraries. 

3. To supply the country people with books. 

The commission has operated a limited num- 
ber of debate or package libraries since Jan- 
uary, 1912, and last year libraries were sent to 
sixty-six counties. They are forwarded by 
express or mail to schools and to debating so- 
cieties upon receipt of application signed by 
the principal of the school or the president 
and secretary of the debating society. After 
October 1st of the present year the rural com- 
munity may borrow a traveling library, the 
school or debating society a package library, 
the farmer a book on agriculture, country 
life, roadbuilding, etc., and the housewife a 
volume on domestic science or household 
sanitation. No charge will be made for the 
loan of libraries or books, but borrowers shall 
pay the freight, express or postage as the case 
may be, both from and to Raleigh 

Unfortunately the commission’s appropria- 
tion was wholly inadequate, and it was impos- 
sible for it to carry out all the objects for 
which it was created; it did not have sufficient 
funds to supply the rural population with 
books. But with the additional appropriation 
above referred to, the commission will be able 
to undertake this work on a small scale 

On many sides are signs of a general awaken- 
ing to the importance of the public and school 
library, and to the necessity of scientific or- 
ganization and management \ few new li- 
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braries have been established; some old ones 
have been reorganized; several towns are now 
considering the establishment of public librar- 
ies; two institutions have appointed trained 
librarians, making a total of eleven; more ar- 
ticles concerning libraries and library work 
have appeared in papers and magazines than 
ever before; teachers, princlpals and superin- 
tendents have given considerable attention to 
school libraries, and the public libraries 
almost without exception have done splen- 
did work; and, finally, the State has 
provided for a system of traveling libraries 
which will give country people library advan- 
tages similar to those enjoyed by the resi- 
dents of cities and towns. 
W. LEATHERMAN, 

Secretary. 
State Library Assoctations 


CALIFORNIA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION ANNUAL 
MEETING AND CALIFORNIA COUNTY 
LIBRARIANS’ CONVENTION 


THE eighteenth annual meeting of the Cali- 
fornia Library Association was held at the 
Arlington, Santa Barbara, June 0 to 14, 1913. 
jointly with the fourth annual convention of 
the California County Librarians. The presi- 
dent, J. L. Gillis, called the meeting to order 
at 2 o’clock on the afternoon of June 9. 

The register shows an attendance of 148, 
representing 42 public libraries, 15 county li- 
braries, 5 university and college libraries, 2 
school libraries, and the State Library. 

In his paper on “The library under com- 
mission government,” Charles S. Greene, li- 
brarian of the Oakland Free Library, said 
that “the whole matter of the relation of the 
library to the municipality is an extremely live 
subject now in the minds of library people, 
because of the multitudes of towns and cities 
that are adopting new charters, mostly on 
commission lines. Further, the earliest com- 
mission charters were adopted in southern 
cities and smaller towns, where the library has 
not assumed the relative importance assigned 
to it in other places, so that the first com- 
mission charters gave scant consideration to 
the question, and they are being followed, 
often rather blindly, by many cities to-day.” 

A member of the State Immigration Com- 
mission, Simon J. Lubin, addressed the meet- 
ing on “Immigration: factors in assimilation.” 
After reviewing the limited literature on im- 
migration, Mr. Lubin considered three con- 
ceptions of assimilation. First, that the for- 
eigner should forget every ambition and ideal, 
every standard and custom he brings with 
him, and in their place substitute the ideals 


and customs approved by us Americans. Sec- 
ond, that the alien should become like our- 
selves. “But these overlook completely the 


possible contribution to our welfare which the 
visitor is prepared to make. May we 
learn something of philosophy from 


not 
the 
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Greek, of art rot ltahan, ¢ science 
from the German f patriotism fron the Pole, 
of culture from tl! nchman or the Eng 
lishman 

“We have now a tor of the meht 
kind of assimilation N 1 one-sided affair, 
where we al he ly eceive 
but a mutual give-ar where each one 
gives and takes only th it is in each.” 

Of the factors 1 vilation, he men- 
tioned brietly employ labor unions, po- 
litical parties—the socialization of politics 
newspapers, the church, social settlements, the 
Youne Men’s Christian Association; publhe 
and semi-public recreational facilities as the 
playground, moving pictures, public parks, 


public concerts, the theater, and finally, speak- 
ing more at length, he emphasized the schools 
and libraries 

“In treating this my paper, | 
am asuming that the library is desirous of 
extending its field of usefulness over as broad 


portion ot 


a territory as possible. I am asuming that 
the library is prepared to take on as many 
subsidiary activities as may be shown neces- 
sary to enlarge the scope of its work. I am 
assuming that the librarians in the state of 
California are willing to show that same en- 
thusiastic codperation as has heen manifested 
by the librarians of the East in their efforts 


and 


tentior ut 


to serve the state 
directing specialized at 
comer.” 

Stated briefly, Mr. Lubin’s suggestions were 
collections of books in foreign languages; 
where possible, assistants familiar with the 
principal languages spoken by the library's 
clientéle ; classes in English for the older peo- 
ple; branch libraries; increased facilities for 
rural readers; story telling: halls for lectures, 
clubs and classes ; assistance to debating clubs ; 
sympathetic introduction to books of 
vidual interest. 

“Throughout this discussion I have 
that the library is a much freer factor than 
most of the other forces enumerated; that it 
is more flexible; that fewer rules and tradi- 
tions limit its activities. Through their very 
nature the church, the press, the theater, the 
labor union must recognize certain limitations ; 
but the library is privileged to touch upon the 
subject matter of those and every other social 
agency. That consideration leads me to look 
upon the library as the greatest possible force 
to put our own people in the mood where 


ommunity through 
yon the new- 


assumed 


they will receive the alien in a tr endly and 
helpful spirit, to present t stranger the 
best America has to offer 1 to develop in 
the immigrant to the full that marvelous 
heritage he surely has re 1 from } in- 
cestors. The opportunity to do ¢ things 
carries with it a tremendous responsibility, a 
sacred duty. It remains th vou to say how 
far this responsibility and tl Nuit ill be 
carried into effect.” 

Robert Rea, librariar f the San Francisco 
Public Library, spoke Book |! ror 
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a public library.” He emphasized the import- 
ance of thoroughly investigating the value of 
books before buying by consulting all the re- 
views available, as well as getting the opinion 
of experts. He advised each library to asso- 
ciate itself with an eastern importing house 
in order to facilitate buying books published 
abroad. He cautioned against buying sub- 
scription books and “one-man” books. In 
closing, he suggested that in California we 
found a Bureau of Library Research, to which 
publishers should send samples of editions, 
binderies samples of binding, and libraries 
samples of forms and blanks, illustrative of 
their methods. As an auxiliary to this bureau 
he suggested tht small libraries pool their 
orders for books and binding, putting them 
in the hands of a purchasing agent. 

W. Elmo Reavis, of Los Angeles, distrib- 
uted a printed outline and used samples of 
binding in illustration of his paper, “How to 
criticize a rebound book.” “The essence of 
binding a book is putting the leaves together 
so they will stay, and yet open conveniently, 
and putting a cover on so it will stay. The 
book need not last quite so long as the ‘Dea- 
con’s one hoss shay,’ but when it does go to 
pieces, it should go in much the same way— 
all at once.” He discussed methods of sew- 
ing, of attaching the cover, and in conclusion 
the materials for binding, especially urging 
the use of “acid free” leather 

In his talk on “Binding and binding mate- 
rials” B. B. Futernick, of San Francisco, 
brought out the points that it is poor economy 
to bind books over and over again, even at a 
low cost; that it is better to buy books in 
publishers’ binding rather than reinforced 
binding, and after circulating eighteen or 
twenty times have them rebound; that though 
library buckram is serviceable in many cases, 
the best binding for fiction and class books is 
red cowhide back and imperial morocco cloth 
sides; that it is a wise plan to make shelves 
look as attractive as possible. 

In discussing the “Aims and methods of 
library publicity.” Joseph L. Wheeler, of the 
Los Angeles Public Library, said that the sub- 
ject of library publicity is certainly a live one 
at the present time, the aim being to reach a 
large class of people who do not realize what 
the library has because they never use it! 
The library reaches only 20 per cent. of the 


people. About 40 per cent. it may not hope to 
reach, leaving go per cent. which it ought to 


reach. The library will never be a complete 
success until it reaches all the people. Of 
various means of library publicity four were 
particularly mentioned, the newspapers, li- 
brary bulletins, moving picture shows, and 
window displays of books. Satisfaction is the 
best sort of pul licity. 

Wednesday was College and reference day, 
J. C. Rowell presiding at the morning session 
and G. T. Clark at the afternoon session. 

The first paper was by Miss Louise Ophiils, 
of the Lane Medical Library, San Francisco, 
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on “Medical libraries,” a technical subject 
which she made of general interest. “The 
magazines of California,” by Robert E. Cowan, 
of San Francisco, was read by L. W. Ripley 
After reviewing social conditions in the early 
days, the paper gives sketches of the quartet 
of notable early magazines which survived the 
first few numbers, the Pioneer, Hutchings’ 
California Magazine, the Hesperian, and the 
California Mountaineer. Then follows the 
Overiand, “the great glory of California's 
many magazines.” Of later magazines are 
mentioned Land of Sunshine, Out West, Sun- 
set, and the Pacific Monthly. That the ex- 
istence even of many journals has gone out of 
record is because “the libraries of early days 
neglected their opportunities, and at the pres- 
ent time disaffection is not altogether un- 
known. Much of the material for the history 
of California has disappeared forever becau 
of the failure of those in responsibility 
heed the fine old counsel ‘carpe diem. Ana 
tempted bibliographical study of California 
magazines will accompany this paper when 
is printed in the proceedings of the meeting 

Miss Edith M. Coulter, of the Univers 
of California Library, presented a “Plan f 
a proposed coéperative list of serials.” S 
said the four points to be considered ar 
What libraries shall be represented; Wh 
classes of publications included: What form 
entry adopted; How shall the publication 
edited and financed. After discussion it wa 
decided to leave the carrying out of the pla 
to a board of three libraries, the Stanford 
University Library, University of California 
Library and the State Library. 

In the afternoon Dr. Herbert E. Bolto: 
Professor of American History of the Un 
versity of California, spoke on the “Mater! 
for early California history.” All our his 
tory has been written in New England, 
from the New England standpoint. <A 
viewpoint is needed and a proper conce?' 
of the fact that California history di 
begin with 1849. The remarkable backgrou 
of California history was sketched and 
tion called to the great opportunity of 
ries in bringing to the people the knowledge 
of their past. 

Dr. John M. Stillman, vice-president 


Stanford University, gave a most interesting 
paper on Japanese color prints, illustrated by 
an exhibit of prints from his own collectior 
Of great interest to the meeting was 
address of Father Conlon, librarian of Santa 
Clara University. He said that the library as 
it stands to-day is just about one year old, 
part of the collection having been destroy: 1 
by fire, and much of it stored on account 
inadequate quarters. The library contains 
many rare and interesting books, and as t! 
work of putting it in order goes on new trea 
ures are constantly discovered. The old 
book was printed in 1481. Books of t! 
eighteenth century are so common that they 
pay little attention to them. Last April the 
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library was opened to the public, and every 
effort is being exerted to make it availabi 

the students, scholars and writers who are 
using it. 

The attendance at 
members of the iaculty of the 
California College of Agriculture, E. B 
cock, Miss Lillian D. Clark and W. G 
mel, marks the beginning ot 
tion between the hbraries of Califorma and 
Calitormia. They spoke on 
different university extension work 
in agriculture Prof outlined the 
extension work as divided into distribution of 
printed matter, farmers’ institutes, the demon- 
stration train, service to the public in answer- 
ing questions relating to agriculture, study 
clubs and correspondence courses. He said 
that he hoped that all would carry away the 
idea that the university wants to be a servant 
of the state, and that the College of Agri- 
culture will welcome suggestions from libra- 
rians toward making the work more effective. 

Miss Clark told of the work in organizing 
study clubs in rural districts, of the enthu- 
siasm and interest of the people and the rapid 
formation of the clubs. After arranging the 
courses of study and making lists of the books 
there is always the question of, Where are 
the books to come from? This is definitely 
solved by the codperation of the county libra- 
ries and the State Library. By giving the 
county libraries the lists in advance, it is ex- 
pected to have the books when needed by 
the clubs. 

Mr. Gillis reviewed the bills of interest to h- 
brary people passed by the 1913 Legislature 
and awaiting approval by the Governor The 
bill of greatest interest to the State Library 
and to the library interests of the state is the 
general appropriation bill providing $190,000 
income for the State Library for the two 
years beginning July 1, 1913. Among other 
bills noted were the Civil Service law; the 
bills providing for capitol extension, including 
a new State Library building; the bill author- 
izing the State Library to accept the Sutro 
Library from the heirs of the Sutro estate, 
and the bill providing for a state building in 
San Francisco. 

In reporting on progress in establishing 
county free libraries since June, 1912, Miss 
Harriet G. Eddy, county library organizer of 
the State Library, said that four counties had 
established libraries since last year’s meeting 
—Santa Clara, Monterey, San Mateo, and Los 
Angeles. In the first three the work has not 
yet been begun, but in Los Angeles the libra- 
rian was appointed and work was begun on 
the first of January. But progress is not on 
the wane. Inquiries have come in from nearly 
every county asking that some one be sent to 
in county library organization We 
could make use of sixteen instead of just one 
organizer. 

Three counties have started 
June, 1912. Miss Clara B. Dills 
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University of 
Bab- 
Hum- 


a close associa- 


the University ol 
pliases ot 


Babcock 


work since 
re ported for 


ig unty that 2000 books hav: been put 
nto circulation, four reading rooms and five 
deposit stations have been established, not in 
cludine service to two high schools, and to 


Hanford Pubhe Library For Los Angeles 


county, Miss Cela Gleason reported that Une 
supervisors established the hbrary in Septem 


ber, 1912, the librarian was appointed in De- 
cember and work began Jan. 1, 1913. There 
are now 6600 books out in the county in about 
ten different branches. The people all through 
the county are extremely enthusiastic and 
very anxious to have the sery Miss Jenne 
Herrman, of San Diego county, reported that 
work began on Feb. 17, 1200 
books are ready for use, 500 accessioned but 
not cataloged, 500 more ordered that will be 
received soon, 345 borrowed from the State 
Library. 

The older county free libraries all reported 
substantial progress, more books in circula- 
tion, more borrowers, and better service in 
every respect. 

That codperation is the all important thing 
in the library business, as in any other busi- 
ness, was emphasized by the president in re- 
porting for the year. The success of the Cal- 
ifornia Library Association and of library 
development in the state depends on the spirit 
of helpfulness, the desire for the success of 
the work as a whole rather than of any one 
individual or any one place 

This spirit of all working together for the 
common good is the keynote of the work and 
of this meeting. This spirit has made 
sible the present state development, and will 
bring about that state-wide library service 
which is our goal. 

The report of the — secretary-treasurer 
showed that the balance on June 14, 1912, 
was $695.59, the receipts during the year were 
$479.31, the expenditures were $633.76, leaving 
a balance on June 3, 1913, of $541.14. This 
report was verified by the auditing committee. 

For the committee on library traiming 
school. C. S. Greene reported the establish- 
ment of a library training class at the River- 
side Public Library, the continuance of the 
training class at the Los Angeles Public 
Library and the summer school course at 
the University of California, but that the 
regular library school at the university had 


yer 


pos- 


not come appreciably nearer so far as could 
be ascertained. The need grows ever more 
imperative. 

The chairman of the bibliographic work 


committee, Miss Eudora Garoutte, reported 
that cards for 24 volumes had been added to 
the “Index to California magazines” during 
the vear. No progress had been made toward 
publishing the index, because neither the As- 
sociation ner the State Lil rary was able to 
undertake the necessary editing. M. J. Fer- 
guson reported for the publication committee 
that the “Handbook and proceedings of the 
annual meeting of 1912” had been issued as 
no. I f the publication of the As jatior 
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The nomination committee presented the 
following ticket: president, J. L. Gillis; vice- 
president, Victoria Ellis; secretary-treasurer, 


Alice J. Haines. There were no other nomi- 
nations and the ticket was unanimously 
elected. 


The resolutions committee, J. F. Daniels, 
chairman, presented the following resolutions, 
which were adopted: 

Resolved, That the California Library As- 
sociation repeats the cordial invitation ex- 
tended to the American Library Association 
to hold its conference for 1915 in San Fran- 
cisco at the time of the Exposition which will 
commemorate the opening of the Panama 
Canal, 

And, That Mr. Everett R. Perry, a member 
of the California Library Association Execu- 
tive Committee and in attendance at the Amer- 
ican Library Association conference, be in 
structed to present the invitation. 

Resolved, That Mr. Everett R. Perry, a 
member of the Executive Committee of the 
California Library Association and in attend- 
ance at the American Library Association 
conference, 1913, be instructed and empowered 
to make suitable arrangements, by request or 
by invitation, to the end that the exhibit be- 
ing prepared for the International Exposition 
of Book Industries and Graphic Arts at Leip- 
zig in 1914, and showing the history of the 
making of books may be secured as a part of 
the exhibit of the American Library Associa- 
tion at the 1915 conference. 

Resolved, That, in response to communica- 
tions from the American Library Association 
Committee on Relation of the American Li- 
brary Association and state library associa- 
tions, during the necessary period of Amer- 
ican Library Association deliberations over 
such matters, the California Library Associa- 
tion again states its belief that affilation with 
the national organization would be advantag- 
eous, and suggests as the first step toward 
such affiliation state representation in the 
American Library Association Council on a 
basis of one delegate for each state having 
an association 

Resolved, That this Association has suf- 
fered the loss of an earnest and helpful friend 
in the death of Francis Fisher Browne, whose 
contribution to the Pasadena meeting and 
whose kindly presence at Lake Tahoe and at 
other meetings have endeared him to all of us. 

Auice J. Harnes, Secretary-treasurer. 


MICHIGAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The 23d annual meeting of the Michigan 
Library Association will be held in Muskegon, 
Sept. 9-11, 1913. Muskegon is well known as 
a hospitable city, and arrangements are going 
forward for some pleasant entertainments. 
Located as it is on Lake Michigan, there are 
many attractions of water and woods, and 
any who wish to remain after the meeting 
will find it a most agreeable place. Mr. Mat- 
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thew S. Dudgeon, secretary of the Wisconsin 
Free Library Commission, and Mrs. Gudrun 
Thorne-Thomsen, of Chicago, are to be on 
the program as well as a number of interest 
ing people from Michigan, both in library 
work and out. 
ANNIE A. Secretary, 
Grand Rapids 


Library Schools and Training 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 
SCHOOL 


SUMMER SESSION, 
LIBRARY 

The Summer session covered the six weeks 
from July 8 to August 16. The courses given 
were as follows: the figures indicate the num- 
ber of class hours allotted to each: Catalogu Z 
(15), Miss Hill; Classification (12), Miss 
Hill; Public documents (2), Miss Hill; Refer- 
ence in Bibliography (23), Miss Cooper; Work 
with children, including lectures on work with 
schools which were open to all summer stu- 


dents (30), Mrs. Mary S. Root, of the 
Providence Public Library. ae 
Miscellaneous lectures: Buildings, Order 


work, Accession, Shelf list, Copyright, Binding, 
Publicity (1 or 2), Miss Hill; Periodicals, 
their use and care (1), Administration of the 
small library (1), Mrs. Frances Rathbone Coe; 
Library House-keeping (1), Dr. G. E. Wire; 
Commissions (1), Miss Zaidee Brown; Book 
prices from the bookseller’s point of view (1), 
Mr. W. B. Clarke; Office methods (1), Dr. E. 
H. Eldridge of the Secretarial department; 
Card filing and indexing (1), Mr. Newton Bos 
ton, manager of Yawman & Erbe; Children’s 
work in the New York Public Library, an in 
formal talk, Miss A. C. Moore; The vertical 
file in reference work (1), Miss M. A. Me- 
Vety. 

The following visits were made: Boston Art 
Museum for the Story hour of the play-ground 
children: North Bennett Street Industrial 
School and North End Branch of the Boston 
Public Library; Brookline Public Library; 
Medford Public Library; Riverside Press of 
Houghton Mifflin; Farquhar’s Bindery, Cam- 
bridge; Boston Book company. 

The students were granted the use of the 
Boston Art Museum, and also the benefit of 
the Harvard Summer school rates for the Co 
burn players. These privileges were fully taken 
advantage of. 


LIST OF STUDENTS IN ATTENDANCE 


Bell, Louise Barbara, Roxbury, Mass., assist- 
ant, East Boston Branch, Boston Public Li- 
brary. 

Blake, Mrs. 
bridge, Mass., 
Public Library. 


Susan Washburn, West Stock- 
librarian, West Stockbridge 
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Bracebridge, Dorothy, Haverhill, Mass., sub- 


stitute, Haverhill Public Library. 

Brewster, Mary Bunce, Warehouse Point, 
Conn., assistant, Archives Department, State 
Library, Hartford, Conn 

Connell, Gertrude 
sistant, Brighton 

Connell, Grace Madeline, Roxbury, Mass., as- 
sistant, Dorchester Branch Library 

Cook, Katharine Elizabeth, Worcester, Mass., 
assistant, Worcester Free Public Library 

Croff, Grace A., assistant, 
Radcliffe College Library 

Curtis, Wales. Somerville, 
sistant, rville Public Library 

Davenport, Lillian Lucy, Pawtucket, R. [., sub- 
stitute, Deborah Cook Sales Public Library, 
Pawtucket 

Davis, Cora 


Lucia, Roxbury, Mass., as- 
Public Library 


M irlbore Mass.., 
Susan Mass., as- 
Some 


Whitcomb, Littleton, Mass., li- 
brarian., Hoar Library, Littleton. 
Dodee, Jennie Perkins, Beverly, Mass., as- 
sistant, Beverly Public Library. 
Follansbee, Helen Leslie, Amesbury, 
substitute, Amesbury Public Library. 
Ford, Florence Milton, Quincy, Mass., 

ant, Quincy Public Library 

Forster, Margaret Blanche, Wrentham, Mass., 
assistant, Walpole Public Library, Wrenth- 
am. 

Goodrich, Harriet Maria, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
librarian, Union Public High School, Grand 
Rapids. 

Hart, Etta S.. Goffstown, N. H., 
Goffstown Memorial Free Library. 

Heizer, Helen Mary, Goffstown, N. H., as- 
sistant, Public Library, Lancaster, Mass. 

Hubbard, Mary Parker, Haverhill, Mass., as- 
sistant, Haverhill Public Library. 

Hyland, Edith Louise, Wollaston, Mass., assist- 
ant, Thomas Crane Public Library, Quincy, 
Mass. 

Keeler, Josephine Mary, Bennington, Vt., li- 
brarian, Bennington Free Library. 

Lewis, Clara Ward, Westminster, Md., librar- 
ian, Western Maryland College Library. 


Reuben 


Mass., 


assist- 


assistant, 


Murphy, Alice Louise, Boston, assistant, City 
Point Reading Room, Boston Public Li- 
brary 


Murry, Sarah E. G., Cambridge, Mass., assist- 
ant, Biological Library, Mass., Institute of 
Technology, Boston 

Nelson, Sabina May, Winthrop, Mass., acting 
librarian, Winthrop Public Library 

Odiorne, Jeanette Carr, Haverhill, Mass., 
stitute, Haverhill Public Library 

Partridge, Blanche Estelle, Holliston, 
librarian, Holliston Public Library 

Reid, Margaret Hope, Somerville, Mass., cus- 
todian, Mt. Pleasant Reading Room, Boston 
Public Library 

Sather, Ruth Bertha, Dorchester, Mass., assist- 
ant, Codman Square Reading Room, Boston 
Public Library 

Saville, Catherine, Quincy, Mass., 
Atlantic Reading Room, Quincy 

Sheehan, Fleanor Louise, Lynn, Mass 


sub 


Mass., 


assistant, 
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Thorne, Emilie Hart, West Newton, Mass., 
assistant, Town Room, Boston. 

Turner, Bernice Maude, North Reading, 
Mass., assistant, North Reading Public Li- 
brary. 


CooPeER, 
Charge. 


ISABELLA M 
Instructor m 


LIBRARY SCHOOL—NEW YORK PUBLI( 
LIBRARY 
The list of wraduates, class of 1913, with 
positions so far as settled, is as follows 
Esther Hurd Allerton, Manhattan, mdexer on 


Catholic Encyclopedia. 

Elizabeth B. Baldwin, Brooklyn 

Edith Hall Crowell, Perth Amboy, N. J 
of reference department, Trenton (N. J.) 
Public Library 

Vera Elder, Irvington, N. Y., assistant, York 
ville branch, New York Public Library 

Dagmar Oerting Holmes, Montgomery 
assistant, Yorkville branch, New 
lic Library. 

Carol Hurd, Dubuque, Iowa, 
Yorkville branch, New York Public Library 

Caroline B. Kelliher, De Roche, B. C., librarian 
Municipal Reference branch, Portland (Ore.) 
Public Library 

Dorothy Kent, Brooklyn, head of circulation 
department, Trenton (N. J.) Public Library 


y. Ala., 
York Pub- 


first assistant, 


Edith C. Mocardell, Middletown, N. Y., 
children’s librarian, East Orange (N. J.) 
Public Library. 

Janet Frederica Melvain, Bloomfield, N. J. 
cataloguer, reference department, New York 
Public Library. 

Marie A. Newberry, Dundee, Mich., main 


reading room, reference department, New 


York Public Library. 


Alice Keats O'Connor, Hartford. Conn. 
children’s librarian, New York Public Li- 


brary. 
Gertrude Olmstead, Bloomfield. N. J., cata- 
loguer, New York School of Philanthropy 
Laura Vida Schnarendorf, New York City, as- 


sistant, Tremont branch, New York Public 
Library. 

Mary Beck Snyder, New York City, branch 
librarian, Queens Borough Public Library 


Fdith Winifred Tiemann. Brooklyn. first as- 
sistant, _— hranch. New York Public 
Library 
The list of students receiving certificates will 

he given in the next report, with their appoint 

ments 
The registration of the classes for 1913-14 
mav he classified as follows, subject to change 


hefore Octoher tet: Seniors, 26, representing 


eight states: Tuniors, 42, representing 17 states 
Canada and Finland, including eraduates of 
ten colleges and seven normal schools. Par 
tial students six or seven, as yet uncertain 


representing New York, New Jersey and Penn 
sylvania Mary W. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA SUMMER 
COURSE IN LIBRARY METHODS 

A six weeks’ course in Library methods was 
conducted by the University of California Li- 
brary June 23 to August 2. The class con- 
sisted of twenty-six students, who were chosen 
from a large number of applicants, preterence 
being given to those who were already in h- 
brary work 

The faculty in charge was made up of di- 
rector Harold L. Leupp, associate librarian 
of the University of California, Miss Edith 
Coulter, of the reference department, Mr. 
Sydney B Mitchell, of the accessions de- 
partment of the same university, and the 
director of the course, Miss Helen Sutliff, 
chief of the cataloging and classification de- 
partments of the library of Leland Stanford 
Junior University. 

Very interesting special lectures were given 
by Dr. Edwin Wiley, who has recently come 
to California from the Library of Congress, 
and Mr. J. L. Gillis, state librarian. 

The course was carefully planned to include 
only the essentials of library economy, the fac- 
ulty feeling that six weeks was too short a 
time to permit anything more. Following is 
the list of subjects and time devoted to each: 
1. Cataloging and Classification, including 

shelf-listing ; 30 periods. The essentials of 
the dictionary catalog and of the deci- 
mal classification. 

2. Reference Work: to periods. The study of 
a selected list of reference books, with 
problems involving their use 

3. Book Buying and Selection of Books: 8 
periods, The study of the more import- 
ant trade bibliographies and of printed 
aids to book selection. 

4. Loan Systems; 2 periods. The comparative 
study of systems adapted to public library 
needs. 

5s. Binding and Repair of Books: 2 periods. 
Practical consideration of materials, meth- 
ods and costs, illustrated by a visit to the 
university bindery. 

6. Library Buildings and Equipment: 3 pe- 
riods. Consideration of the arrangement 
of shelving, furnishings and lighting in a 
small public library 
California Library Law and Conditions; 2 
periods. 

COURSE IN LIBRARY ECONOMY—RIPON 

COLLEGE 

A course in Library economy will be one 

of the new courses offered at Ripon College, 

Ripon, Wis., this year. The course will con- 

sist in a rapid survey by lectures of the main 

features of modern library work. The stu- 
dents in the class will have actual practice in 
the library Emphasis will be laid on the 
methods employed in the Wisconsin Legisla- 
tive Library The needs of hich schools and 
normal schools will be considered. The course 
in library methods will be given by Professor 


William Everett Jillson, A.M. 
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Periodical and otber Daterature 


Pennsylvania Library Notes, for July, con- 
tains interesting sketches on the Friends’ Li- 
brary and the Apprentices’ Free Library Com- 
pany, both of Philadelphia, notes on the sum 
mer library school at the State College, an 
field notes covering the state 

Bindery Talk (Los Angeles) for May-June 
contains three noteworthy articles: “Niger mo- 
rocco, its importation and manufacture,” by 
Frederick N. Moore; “How to criticize a re 
bound book,” by W. Elmo Reavis, and the 
concluding article on “Bookbinding,” by 
George A. Stephen. 

Wisconsin Library Bulletin, May-June, con 
tains “The true librarian.” by Richard 
Lloyd-Jones. editor of the Wisconsin State 
Journal; and “Educating all the People all the 
Time,” by Professor John Callahan, President, 
Wisconsin Teachers’ Association. 


The American Labor Legislation Revicw, 
June, is devoted to “Social insurance” in its 
varied aspects, including workingmen’s com- 
pensation. The monograph concludes with a 
six-page selected and annotated bibliography 
arranged under the following headings: Bib- 
liographies; General works; Accident and oc- 
cupational disease insurance; Life insurance; 
Maternity (childbirth) insurance and mothers’ 
pensions (childhood insurance); Old age and 
invalidity insurance; Sickness insurance; Un 
employment insurance. 

ENGLISH 

The Library, July, contains “The Kentish 
post or the Canterbury news letter.” by F 
William Cock: “The Foulis exhibition,” hy 
C. G., and “Recent foreign literature.” by 
Elizabeth Lee. 

The Library World, July, contains “Some 
great printers and their work: Christopher 
Plantin,” by A. Cecil Piper: and “Librarian 
ship in 2012: a study in tendencies,” by Frank 
Haigh. 

The Librarian antl Book World, July, con- 
tains “Prints in public libraries,” by Arthur 
Webb (Brighton Public Library), and a list 
of “Best books.” annotated and classified by 
Arthur J. Hawkes 

The thrary Association Recor Tuly, 
tains “Some seventeenth and cighteenth cen 
tury catalogues,” by C. J. Purnell; “Terminol- 
ogy.” by L. C. Wharton, and “Town bibliog- 
raphies,” by Archibald Sparke 

FOREIGN 

Bulletin de Association des Bibliothécaires 

Francais for May-June, contains “Publications 


nouvelles concernant les Bibliotheques fran 
caises en 1912,” by M. A. Vidier, and “Est-il 
possihle d’ améliorer la situation des Bibl 
theques municipales classées et de letr 


sonnel?” by M. G. Oursel 


> 
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La lie Internationale, for August, contains 
“Les Periodiques et le Mouvement Interna 
tional,” by Paul Otlet; “Faits et documents,” 
and “Réunions Internationales.” 

Zentralblatt fur Bibliothekswesen, July-Au- 
gust, contains “Ueber die Briefsammlungen 
des Poggio Barcciolini,” by A. Wilmanns, and 
“Der Schlagwortkatalog der Wiener Univer- 
sitatsbibliothek,” by H. Bohatta 

Il Libro e la Stampa, May-June, contains 
“Per la storia letteraria del Duecento,” by G. 
Zaccagnini. 

Maandblad voor Bibliotheckwesen, July 20, 
contains the report of the general conference 
of the Central Association of Public Reading 
Rooms in Libraries, held on July 5 at The 
Hague. 

La Coltura Popolare, July, contains “La 
proposta Comandini per la riforma degli studi 
nazionali,” by C. Treves; “Il corso popolare al 
Senato,” by P. Foa; and “L’educazione so- 
ciale dei deficenti e amorali nel recente es- 
perimento di Imola,” by M, Grassini-Sarfattt. 


SEPARATE ARTICLES 

300K REVIEWS. 

Reviewing from a bookman’s standpoint. By 
Robt. D. Macleod. Lib. World, Je., ‘13. 

A plea for unbiased and adequate criticism 
—“the method of analysis and exposition, 
coupled with necessary and strictly apposite 
criticism.” 


BooK ILLUSTRATION. 

Methods of book illustration. By W. Bram- 
ley Coupland. Lib. World, Je., "13 

Facts of various illustrative processes given 
briefly and clearly. 


BooKs AND READING. 

The special student's reading. Elizabeth G. 
Baldwin. Household Arts Review, A., '13. 

“In these days of utilitarian view points” 
there is danger that the student may confine 
himself too closely to the practical and scien- 
tific works on his subject and miss thereby the 
historical, biographical and picturesque aspects. 
Departmental and special libraries encourage 
this tendency, but much instruction and enjoy- 
ment is to be obtained by going further afield. 
“The special student, using it (the depart- 
mental library) is studying under the narrow- 
ing influences of modern educational methods. 
It is highly important that he should know, if 
only in a superficial way, of the existence of 
other subjects besides the one or more he is 
investigating. . . . “The more highly a man is 
educated, the larger is the library which he 
needs that his education may accomplish its 
highest results.’ ” 
CLASSIFICATION. 

The classification of biography. By F. W. C. 
Pepper. Lib. Assoc. R., Je., '13 
Mr. Pepper recommends a subject classifi- 
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cation for biography since “biography may be 


detined as history applied to an individual.” 
He recognizes the difficulty of finding a place 
for a man of many subjects like William Mor 
ris, but finds his biographers usually treating 
him in one of his several characters, as artist, 
poet, or socialist. Collected biography, if gen 
eral, goes with general hist ry; if special, with 
the subject. 


FicTION BUYING. 

Selection of fiction. By Elva L. Bascom. 
Wis. L. B., M.-A., "13, p. 34-40 

Novels are a necessary part of the public 
library equipment, bat other classes should not 
be crippled for the fiction-reader. The bound- 
ary line between good and bad (except actually 
vicious ) fiction is very shadowy. Novels should 
not be condemned for lack of literary merit, 
if they are “good stories.” Even the machine 
made books, descriptive in purpose and monot 
onous in plot, appeal to a large class and do 
no actual harm. Stories which give false im- 
pressions of life and its values, which tamper 
with historical facts in an untair way, which 
contain immoral suggestion, or make crime too 
fascinating im spite of a final retribution, 
should be omitted from any public library un- 
less it can afford a restricted collection All 
fiction should be read, not skimmed, by the 
librarian or book committee, or some one in 
whom they have confidence. The librarian 
should not be afraid to wait a few months be- 
fore buying fiction until time has tested the 
book. 


LIBRARY LEGISLATION. 


Bailment in the library. By Dr. Arthur FE. 
Bostwick. Pub. Lib., Jl., °13. 

An explanation of the legal responsibility of 
the library in its relations to the public and of 
the public to the library. “A bailment, in law, 
is the delivery of goods for some purpose, 
upon a contract, express or implied, that after 
the purpose has been fulfilled they shall be re- 
turned, or otherwise dealt with according to 
directions.” An interesting summary of a 
little-discussed aspect of library service. Laws 
vary in different states, so that the librarian 
must go from these pages to the law of his 
own state in order to be certain of his liability 
in case an umbrella disappears from his read 
ing room 


PRINT COLLECTIONS 

Print collections in small libraries. By J. C 
Dana. Pub, Lib., Ji, 

“Prints,” says Mr. Dana, “form im- 
portant parts of many libraries. It should be 
part of a librarian’s duty and it may easily 
become one of the pleasures of his calling to 
encourage an intelligent interest in all the arts 
which are employed in bookmaking. There 
fore, every library, however small, should have 
a collection of prints, even though it is in its 
beginnine nothing more than a collection of 
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illustrations from books and journals of recent 


years. Once begun it will surely grow in due 
course into a collection embracing many prints 
properly so-called, pictures which owe their 
charm, their beauty and their value to the 
genius of the artist engravers who produced 
them. Such a collection, even if very modest 
and inexpensive, can be so selected, arranged 
and labeled as to illustrate quite clearly the 
different methods and processes by which 
prints are made, to indicate wherein lies the 
charm they have for those who collect, admire 
and study them, and to form an outline of the 


history of book illustration. Prints thus gath- 
ered, classified, mounted and labeled imme- 
diately take on a certain dignity and worth. 


importance in the 
They invite atten- 
hat 1s particularly 
contributions from 


They add to the library's 
eyes of the discriminating 
tion, inquiry, study, and, 
worth while, they invite 
print-lovers of the vicinity.” 


and 


LiBRARY.—The first library 
founded by members of the Rhode Island Boy 
Scouts, for the exclusive use of members, has 
been started at the Edgewood Free Public 
Library. 

CouNTY LiBRARIES.—Plans for the establish- 
ment of county libraries in the ccunty seats of 
every county in the country were outlined in 
a recent address before the joint meeting of 
the library and rural and agricultural depart- 


United 


Boy Scout 


ments of Utah by P. P. Claxton, 
States Commissioner of Education at Wash- 
ington, D. C. The address of the Commis- 


was made in connection 
“The library and rural 


sioner of Education 
with a discussion of 
communities.” 

Mr. Claxton asserted that young people in 
the country have more time to read than do 
city people, and he said if the proper kind of 
literature was furnished them they would edu- 
cate themselves. He said he saw no reason 
why every county in the United States should 
not either build a library building or give 
space in the county building for the purpose. 
He said that circulating libraries were good 
when nothing better could be secured, but that 
this system was faulty because it was almost 
impossible to secure a certain book after it had 
been circulated through the neighborhood. 

“The influence of the agricultural college on 
the farmer’s use of books” was the subject of 
an address by William M. Hepburn, of Purdue 
University, at the same conference. In part 
he said: 

“It is certain that if only the material con- 
ditions of the life of the farmer are improved, 
the problem will not be entirely solved. There 
must be vastly improved living conditions, bet- 
ter homes, hetter schools, better churches, bet- 
ter social conditions, before unrest will cease 
in the country. The agricultural college can 
encourage the intelligent use of books and bul- 
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letins on farming. The government and sta- 
tions are turning out tons upon tons of printed 
matter. But too little attention has been given 
to having this properly read or applied by the 
farmer. Shorter and simpler bulletins and cir- 
culars, the distribution of lists of the best 
books and bulletins would be of great assist- 
ance.” 

EFFICIENCY INVESTIGATION OF A LIBRARY.— 
“The Emerson Company of New York, effi- 
ciency engineers, was employed by the City 
Council in the latter part of the past year to 
investigate the city departments,” says the re- 
port of the Seattle Public Library. “The as- 
sistant engineer, Mr. E. T. Clarke, who made 
the investigation at the library, stated in the 
report submitted in November, 1912, that ‘the 
management of the Seattle Public Library as a 
whole is admirable. Without exception, a re- 
markable enthusiasm pervades the entire or- 
ganization and the library stands prominent, 
not only as a city department of high efficiency, 
but as a leading library when viewed from the 
standpoint of public service,” and ‘that a re 
turn to civil service methods could not bring 
any better results.’ In his report on the 
Seattle Civil Service Department he also states 
‘that the Library Department at 30 per cent. 
less rates of pay has built up an organization 
distinctly more efficient than that of any de- 
partment under civil service rules.’ This in- 
spection by an efficiency expert was an inter- 
esting episode in the year’s work. The neces- 
sity for justifying to an unprejudiced but crit- 
ical outsider the policies and the practical con 
duct of the library was a beneficial experience, 
as it made each assistant more keenly alive to 
the need for intelligent service in carrying out 
the library routine. Also though very little 
was forthcoming of practical value in the way 
of suggestions for improvement, except along 
those lines of which we have long been con- 
scious and upon which we are already work- 
ing, still it was gratifying to be so heartily 
endorsed by the inspector and to have con- 
firmation of our belief in our policies and 
practice of administration.” 


“LIBRARY DAY” IN SCHOOLS.—New York Li 
braries notes a suggestion as to setting apart 
a “Library day” in schools, a day “in which 
teachers and children shall be reminded of the 
part that books and reading have in human 
life and education and in which the various 
interests of the school library shall he <et 
forth and emphasized Sayings of great 
men regarding books could be memorized and 
recited; the part that particular books have 
had in great lives or in great historic move 
ments could be illustrated and emphasized; 
stories introducing the great classics for chil 
dren could be told; or efforts could be directed 
toward practical means for enlarging or im 
proving the school library. The main thing is 
that the library be magnified in the minds of 
children, and given an added power of appeal 
to their imagination and interest.” 
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LIBRARY HOUSE-CLEANING.—The Li- 
brary Bulletin has a good suggestion as to sav- 
ing of space: “Many librarians are troubled 
by lack of space. How many of these have a 
spring house-cleaning in the library, and give 
away or throw away the worn-out books and 
those very old books that have not been used 
for ten years or so—and which probably will 
never be used? And how many feel obliged 
to preserve every United States government or 
state document that is sent to them, regardless 
of its practical value to the library? It is 
against the law to sell government publica- 
tions, but not to throw them away. Merely 
because a book has been entered in the acces- 
sion-book and in some libraries cataloged, it 
is not forever sacred and therefore never to be 
eliminated from the library. It should be got 
rid of as soon as it ceases to be useful to the 
borrowers, and the space gained then given to 
other books that will actively help and please 
the readers and the librarian.” 


A LIBRARY ROOF-GARDEN.—"Story hour on the 
roof of the new North End branch of the 
Boston Public Library Wednesday evenings 1s 
an event of absorbing interest to the scores of 
eager boys who attend,” says the Christian 
Sctence Monitor. “Last week 129 came, most 
of them Italians and Russian Jews, and Kipling 
would have felt complimented indeed if he could 
have witnessed the delight with which these 
youngsters listened to the jungle stories told to 
them under the light of the moon and stars. 
The roof bids fair to be one of the most pop- 
ular spots in the North End all through the 
summer. In fact, the whole library building is 
sincerely appreciated by the people of the dis- 
trict, and since the placing of the bas-relief of 
Dante in the library the Italians have been 
coming in greater numbers than ever.” 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES IN NortH CARoLINa.— 
During the first eight months of the present 
biennial period, 165 new libraries have been 
established in the schools of North Carolina at 
a cost of $4950. During the same time 85 sup- 
plemental libraries at a cost of $1275 have been 
added to the libraries already established. 
There are on file applications for ten original 
and twenty-five supplemental libraries to be 
established from unused library funds at the 
close of the biennial period. The number of 
new books added this year is estimated at 
17,150 volumes. There are to date 3278 original 
and 471 supplemental libraries, containing ap- 
proximately 326,816 volumes. More than half 
the white schools of the State have libraries. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’s CoLLEcTIONS.— From the two 
age divisions of the public library, children 
and adults, a third seems to be developing 
which needs as much attention as either. Miss 
Andrus, of the Seattle Public Library, de- 
scribes the difficulties in work with adoles- 
cents: “The second need is for the establish- 
ment in the central children’s reom of a col 
lection of hooks suitable for children over 
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are unwilling to use the adult 
department. The size of the adult collection 
seems to confuse many of the children, and 
the pressure under which the assistants in the 
open-shelf room work in busy times makes the 
children unwilling to go to them for help. As 
a result hundreds of boys and girls who 
ought to be reading adult books come to the 
children’s room and continue to read Barbour 
and Richards when they should be reading 
Hugo and Thackeray. What is needed is a 
collection especially selected to meet the in 
terests of these children, and consisting not 
only of the standard novels, but of popular 
tory and biography and a number of titl 
carefully selected light fiction. T! 
place for such a collection 
hocks, but conditions here mak: 

shelve it in the children’s room 
much emphasis cannot be placed on the 
portance of work with young people of this 
age, and all means should be employed which 
will lead the children to a taste 
for good books and deflect them from the in 
discriminate reading which is a symptom of 
their adolescence, and which if not corrected 
will make of them adult readers with poor 
and immature tastes.” 
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Tue Minnesota State Board of Control has 
chosen Clarence H. Johnston, of St. Paul, 
one of the best known architects in the North- 
west, as the architect for the new $500,000 
building to be erected as a home for the 
Minnesota State Historical Society. Mr. 
Johnston plans to leave in a few days for 
Madison, Wis., where he will inspect the 
state library there. From Madison he expects 
to go East, and will examine several build- 
ings in other states. On his return he will 
begin preparing designs for the new building, 
which is to correspond as closely as possible 
with the new Capitol : 

Suit was brought in the Superior Court on 
July 9 by the city of Seattle to recover $yso, 
ooo for damages done to the public library 
building by the construction of a tunnel 
through which trains are operated into the 
King Street station. Defendants in the case 
are the Great Northern Railway Company, 
Northern Pacific Railway Company, and Seat 
tle & Montana Railroad Company. Unlawful 
negligence and careless acts in connection with 
the construction of the big bore have caused, 
it is alleged, the entire street to settle. result 
ing in large breaks in the walls of the library 
building and in the approach. The settling of 
the streets was due to the rotting of »oden 
supports directly over the tunnel 


Tue Michigan Library was closed 
during August for repairs. This is the first 
time that the library has heen closed since the 
erection of the present state capitol and the 
establishing of the library 
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House and Home for Librarians at Indian 
Neck, Branford, Conn., on Aug. 2, when a 
luncheon was served for the members at the 


house, and a celebration meeting was held in 
the Blackstone Memorial Library 


The president of the Library Board, Dr. 


C. W. Gaylord, presided at the memorial 
meeting. Mr. Adelbert Moot, of Buffalo, a 
member of the New York State Board of 


Regents, the Rev. S. K. Tompkins, the Rev. 
George W. Barhydt, and several visiting li- 
brarians were among the speakers. Dr. Gay- 
lord told of the unfailing activity of Mrs. 
Charles O. Craigie, of Buffalo, president of 
the association, in forwarding the purchase 
of a home. Mrs. Craigie was for many years 
the president of the*Brooklyn Public Library 
Association and was the originator of the 
public library system in Brooklyn. She 
bought, as a vacation house and home for 
librarians, the John C. Anderson cottage, 
which is situated on a rocky elevation over- 
looking Long Island Sound and commanding 
one of the most extensive views on the Con- 
necticut coast. 

The guests at Craigie Lodge, as the home 
is to be known for the present, will, of course, 
pay. There is absolutely nothing along char- 
ity lines in this vacation house, but the charges 
are made extremely moderate. 


PAMPHLETS ON THE PROPOSED CURRENCY BILL. 
—The following pamphlets on the proposed 
currency and banking bill, known as the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act, can be secured by writing 
to the banks issuing them: “Administration 
currency bill,” by George M. Reynolds, presi- 
dent Continental and Commercial National 
Bank, Chicago; “Analysis of the proposed 
banking and currency bill,” by Corn Exchange 
National Bank, Philadelphia; “Federal re- 
serve act,” by Fourth National Bank, New 
York; “Review of proposed banking and cur- 
rency bill,” by James B. Forgan, president 
First National Bank, Chicago. 


ForMAL request will be made to the commis- 
sion in charge of Andrew Carnegie’s library 
benefactions to aid in reconstructing and refit- 
ting the public libraries in Ohio cities damaged 
by the floods of last March. The libraries in 
all the cities affected by the flood were suffer- 
ers, and in several cases nearly all the books and 
records were carried away. It is estimated that 
more than 350,000 volumes were scattered along 
the hanks of the Miami, Ohio and Missis- 
sippi rivers. Warren Gard, representative from 
Hamilton county, O., came to New York to in- 
terest himself in bringing the plight of the Lane 
Free Library, of Hamilton, to the attention of 
the Carnegie commission. That library, which 
was one of the largest in the state, lost every- 


thing. It was housed in a new building in 
Third street, and felt the full force of the 
waters. Books, many of them priceless and 


impossible to replace, records, and even the 
furniture were swept away. The city of Ham- 
ilton proposes to restore the building, but 


seeks assistance in refurnishing it with books 
The Middletown Library also was destroyed 
partly, as were those at Miamisburg and 
Franklin, while Dayton lost two well equipped 
libraries. Several of the flood stricken towns 
had Carnegie libraries, and it is believed that 
Mr. Carnegie will consent to assist in re- 
establishing them. 

ArticLes of incorporation have been filed 
in the county court for a free library in Hart- 
ford county, Md. The library is to have its 
main office at Belair, with branch offices in 
every town in the county. 


To discover the best American art a com- 
mittee of the American Federation of Arts 
sent out some time ago a circular letter to 
a selected list of persons, including members 
of the federation, prominent supervisors and 
teachers of drawing, artists, sculptors and 
others having a reputation for taste. The 
vote on architecture is of especial interest to 
librarians. The seven public buildings in the 
United States, which led the list, were in 
order: Boston Public Library; Capitol at 
Washington; New York Public Library; 
Pennsylvania Railroad Station, New York; 
Trinity Church, Boston; Columbia University 
Library; Congressional Library, Washington. 


On July 30, at a meeting of the executive 
board of the Ontario County Historical So 
ciety in Canandaigua, N. Y., the contract for 
the erection of the proposed historical and 
library building was awarded to A. Friederich 
& Sons Company, of Rochester, in acceptance 
of their bid of $34,260. The contractors agree 
to have the structure completed and ready for 
occupancy by May 1 next. 


Tue New York State Library has issued a 
valuable “Handbook for readers concerning 
the new State Library and its home in the 
state Education Building.” The pamphlet 
contains, first, a general description of the 
building and an account of the scope of the 
library. It then takes up the different de- 
partments and _ collections, informing the 
reader what material is available and how to 
get at it. It is important to note that “the 
library encourages ... inquiries from _ per- 
sons who cannot visit the library in person, 
and attempts to answer all reasonable re- 
quests, no matter whence they come.” In 
addition to the inter-library loan system and 
the traveling library service, the library has 
recently undertaken to assist clubs and de- 
bating societies in the selection of topics, in 
bibliographical work, and by the loan of mate- 
rial. The closing pages of the book contain 
a historical sketch of the State Library and 
a draft of the rules governing its use. A 
copy of the “Handbook” has been sent to the 
head of every registered library and school 
in the state and should prove of great useful- 
ness. 

Tue Cleveland Public Library recently 
bought “The British pictures and their paint- 


7 


ers,” an anecdotal guide to the British sec- 
tion of the National Gallery, by KE. V. Lucas, 
New York, Macmillan & Co., 1913, and shortly 
thereafter ordered “The British School,” by 
E. V. Lucas, London, Methuen & Co.., first pub- 
lished 10913 \ comparison of the two books 
proved them to be precisely identical, with the 
exception of the title page. As no mention of 
a simultaneous English and American edition 
under different titles has appeared in trade 
journals, this notice will serve as a warning. 


Tue case of Perry Public Library Associa- 
tion vs. Lobsitz, (130 Pacific Reporter, 919), is 
not without its lesson. It appeared in this case 
that on petition from the citizens and officers 
of the city of Perry, Oklahoma, Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie was induced to donate $10,000 with 
which to erect a public library building. The 
building was duly erected and a library in- 
stalled. Soon after the city council undertook 
to use the library building as the city hall, to 
establish therein the office of the mayor, clerk, 
the chambers of the city council, and the office 
of the police judge, and in addition thereto to 
use a portion of said building for commercial 
club purposes, and as a general convention 
hall. Certain citizens of Perry sought to pro- 
cure an injunction to prevent this, and the 
Supreme Court of Oklahoma reversed a de- 
cision of the lower court, and granted a per- 
petual injunction, and thus prevented the eco- 
nomical city officials from misappropriating 
Mr. Carnegie’s donation 

Ashfield, Conn. Fred T. Ley & Co., Inc., 
have been awarded the general contract for the 
new Belden Memorial Library to be erected 
by M. M. Belden. It will be a one-story brick 
structure. 

Bridgton, Me. The Dalton Holmes Davis 
Memorial building, presented to the Bridgton 


Public Library Corporation, was dedicated 
early in August. The building is a gift under 
the will of Dr. Nathan Johnson Davis, of 


Somerville, Mass., a native of Bridgton, and is 
a memorial to his son, 


Camden ( Ark.) Library Association has de- 
cided to change the name of the library from 
the Camden Library to the Ingham Library as 
a tribute to the Rev. and Mrs. H. M. Ingham, 
who have built it up from a few volumes to 
the second largest library in Arkansas. 


Chicago, Ill. The building program for the 
coming year for the Illinois State University 
calls for a $48,000 addition to the library and 
horticultural buildings 


Cleveland, Ohio. The future home of Cleve- 
land’s main library, on the fifth and sixth floors 
of the Kinney & Levan building, is rapidly as- 
suming an appearance of completeness. The 
quarters will house one of the finest public 
collections of books in the country for the next 
six years or more, until the new library build- 
ing proposed for the civic center, or mall, is 
ready for occupancy. 


C leveiand, (On Satur lay, \ug. 3, 
Sterling Library tenth large branch, 
housed in the ninth Carnegie building of the 
Cleveland Public Library system, opened its 


doors to the public for the circulation of 
Sterling is a typical large city branch, 
but owing to the proximity of a large number 
of schools, it has specialized particularly in 


books 


children’s books \ fine out-door reading 
room 1s one of the pleasant features of the 
new branch 


Cold Spring, N. ¥. According to the will of 
the late Mrs. Julia Lorillard Butterfield, widow 
of General Daniel Butterfield, the executors 


are authorized to spend $30,000 in the erec- 
tion of a library for the use of the inhabi- 
tants of Cold Spr.ng and Nelsonville, 


An additional $30,000 is set aside in trust for 
its maintenance. The building will be known 
as the Julia L. Butterfield Library Building 
Many of the books and pictures now at Crag- 
side, the Butterfield summer home. will 
this library and a large orchestrion owned by 
Mrs. Butterfield will be put in 
hall 


Corydon, Ind. Bids are being received for 
the erection of a Carnegie library 

Dedham, Mass. The will of Fdward A 
Penniman gives to the Dedham Historical So 
ciety $5000; to the Dedham Public 
$5000. 

Denver, Colvo., has a new branch library for 
the Russian and Jewish section of the city. A 
large proportion of the 7000 volumes are in 
Russian and Yiddish. From the small room 
rented in this district last vear over 300,000 
volumes were loaned. 

Madison, Wis. Dr. Charles McCarthy, li- 
brarian of the legislative reference library, 
and M. S. Dudgeon, of the same department, 
left Madison on August 8 for a two months’ 
trip to Europe to study the question of mar- 
keting and trade with a view to submitting 
the best data obtainable for future legislation 
in Wisconsin. The trip is made at the ex- 
pense of the United States government 


Palestine, Tex. Work will be started almost 
immediately on a new $15,000 library building 


Portland, Me. The Portland Boys’ Club has 
received the library of William H. Ohler of this 
city and over 1000 books have been moved to 
the rooms of the club on Fore street. 

Shelburne Falls, Mass. The contract for the 
construction of the Pratt Memorial library 
building has been let by Francis R. Pratt of 
Greenfield to Fellows & Duckworth of Law 
rence. 

Swansea, Mass. In commemoration of the 
birth of her hushand, the late Frank S. Stev- 
ens, Mrs. Elizabeth R. Stevens has given 
$1500 to the “Stevens library fund” of the 
Swansea Public Library. The fund originally 
was $2500, established under an endowment 
by the late Mr. Stevens. In ro1r and 1912 
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Mrs. Stevens contributed $500 each year, and 
with this recent gift the fund totals $5000. 


Warren, Mass. Work has begun on the 
Joseph Patch Library, made possible by the 
late Mrs. Sophie B. Eastman, as a memorial 
to her grandfather, Joseph Patch. 

Wichita, Kansas. The contract has been 
awarded for the erection of a new $55,000 Car- 
negie library building. 


Librarians 


Apams, Mr. Edward B., who has been libra- 
rian of the Social Law Library of Boston since 
1910, now becomes librarian of the Harvard 
University Law Library, succeeding John H. 
Arnold, who has resigned. No definite ap- 
pointment of a successor to Mr. Adams at the 
Social Law Library has been made as yet, but 
the assistant librarian, Edward H. Redstone, 
has been placed in charge until a permanent 
librarian is selected. 

Borpen, W. A., has returned to America 
after his three years’ library service in or- 
ganizing at Baroda, India, a public library 
system on American lines, and is for the 
time living at Westport, Ct. Mr. Borden 
was an associate and pupil of C. A. Cutter 
at the Boston Athenzum, and thereafter did 
much library organization work in Rochester 
and New Haven, whence he went to India at 
the invitation of the Maharaja of the state 
of Baroda. 

Boynton, Mrs. H. M., for many years li- 
brarian of the Susquehanna, Pa., Public Li- 
brary, has resigned because of ill health, and 
Ruth S. Peck has taken her place. 

Davis, Mary H., N. Y. State Library School, 
‘og, has been appointed librarian of the Public 
Library at Owensboro, Ky., and will begin her 
work there July 12. 

Dryven, Minta I., for the past forty years 
connected with the Dayton (Ohio) City Li- 
brary, died on July 29, at the home of her 


nephew, Charles Dryden, 2018 East May 
street. Her death was the direct result of 
exposure suffered during the flood. Miss 


Dryden was in charge of the library from 
1874 until 1896, when she was succeeded by 
Miss Electra Doren and placed in charge of 
the accounting of the institution. She was 
very faithful in the discharge of her duties 
and though of advanced age she was rarely 
absent from her desk. She was the daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. John Dryden, pioneer resi- 
dents of Dayton, being the youngest of a fam- 
ily of ten children. None of her immediate 
family survives. 

Jupp, Gladys A., has been appointed libra- 
rian of the Hartford (Conn.) Bar Library, 
succeeding Hettie Gray Baker, who recently 
resigned. 

KRAEMER, Irma, assistant at the issue desk 
of the Mercantile Library, St. Louis, Mo., was 
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Edward 
assistant librarian at the Mercantile 


married on July 28 to Clarence 
Miller, 
Library. 

LarRNED, Josephus Nelson. As we go to 
press comes the news of the death ot Jo- 
sephus Nelson Larned, for many years head 
of the Buffalo Public Library. He died on 
August 15 at his home in Orchard Park at 
the age of 77 years. He had been in poor 
health for months, but it was expected that 
he would recover. For more than 50 years 
Mr. Larned was closely associated with the 
library profession, being one of the few sur- 


: viving “1876 pioneers.” 


LauGeNour, Miss Nan C., has received an 
appointment as president of the Fifth District 
of the California Library Association. The 
district over which Miss Laugenour will have 
jurisdiction includes the counties of Alpine, 
Amador, Calaveras, E] Dorado, Inyo, Mono, 
Nevada, Placer, Sacramento, San Joaquin and 
Yolo. 

Lewis, Willard P., 
succeed William T. Cook as librarian 
Albany Y. M. C. A. 


LicuHTenstein, Dr. Walter, librarian of 
Northwestern University, has left for a year’s 
absence in South America, where he has gone 
to purchase books for the Harvard, Yale, 
Northwestern and John Crerar libraries and 
to obtain data in commercial, educational and 
political lines concerning the countries he 
visits. Dr. Lichtenstein will visit all the coun- 
tries of South America. 


MatTrHEws, Jesse, has been appointed li- 
brarian of Tome Institute, Port Deposit, Md., 
to succeed Etta Matthews, who has accepted 
a similar position at Northwestern University. 


Puituips, Miss Irene, has severed her con- 
nection with the Tarrytown (N. Y.) Library 
to take charge of the new Carnegie Library at 
Nutley, N. J. Miss Thompson of Mendham, 
who succeeds her at Tarrytown, assumed her 
new duties on Aug. 4. . 


Rosinson, Miss Julia, of Dubuque, Ia., who 
has been supervising librarian for the state insti- 
tutions under the state board of control for the 
last eighteen months, has been chosen to suc 
ceed Miss Alice Tyler as secretary of the lowa 
Library Commission. The work will not be 
new to Miss Robinson, as she has held similar 
positions in two other states. She organized 
the library commission for the state of Ken- 
tucky and acted as secretary for nearly two 
years while another young woman took train- 
ing for the position. The North Dakota State 
Library Commission also enlisted the services 
of Miss Robinson while its secretary was at 
training school. Miss Robinson, a native of 
lowa, was born and reared in Dubuque. She 


has been appointed to 
f the 


received her first training in the public library 
at that place, and was afterward craduated 
from the Library School of the University of 
Wisconsin. 
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Roop, Emma, from the Omaha Public Li- 
brary, has been made librarian of the Andrew 
Carnegie Free Library, Carnegie, Pa. 


Situ, Irene, has been appointed librarian 
of the Cambridge City, Ind. Public Library, 
and will assume her duties September 1 


Sperry, Professor Earl E., of the department 
of history at Syracuse University, has been 
appointed Librarian and Director of the Library 
School in that institution. 

Sweeney, John, assistant librarian at In- 
diana University, was drowned August 10 
while bathing in White River near Bloomfield, 
Indiana. 

Tyer, Alice S., has resigned as secretary 
of the Iowa State Library Commission, to be- 
come director of the Western Reserve Univer- 
sity Library School. 

Wacner, Mrs. Harriet, librarian of the 
Wyalusing, Pa, Free Public Library, has 
moved to Binghamton, N. Y., and Ernestine 
Fuller has taken her place in the library. 

Witcox, Mrs. W. W., has resigned as libra- 
rian of the Farmers’ Library Association at 
Spencerport, N. Y. 


Gitrs and Bequests. 


Bayonne, N. J. Andrew Carnegie has do- 
nated $25,000 for the construction of an addi- 
tion to the Bayonne Public Library, which 
he endowed. 

The Bobet Library, of Loyola University, 
has recently received from Mrs. Branch K. 
Miller the entire law library of her distin- 
guished husband. The collection includes 1800 
law books, and is approximately valued at 
$8000. Within the past year Mr. C. W. Staub 
gave a splendid collection of tooo historical 
and literary volumes; Dr. William H. Brickell 
donated his splendid collection of medical 
works, and the Misses Janvier, sisters of 
Charles Janvier, gave the law library of their 
deceased father; Miss Elizabeth O’Donnell gave 
a donation, and other friends of Loyola have 
given smaller contributions. 


Chester, Pa. Crozer Theological Seminary. 
Professor Henry C. Vedder has made the se- 
vere loss through the burning of his home a 
few months ago an occasion for exceptional 
gain to the seminary library by the gift of 
more than 8s0 volumes. The collection, in 
addition to being rich in church history, is 
highly valuable in other fields. 

Fogelsville, Pa. Dr. Madison C. Peters, the 
well-known lecturer and pulpit orator, has 
given 128 volumes to the Free Library of his 
native village. 

Johnstown (N. Y.) P. L. The library has 
received from Mrs. Caroline M. Evans, Rich- 
ard M. Evans and James M. Evans a gift of 
$1000, to be known as “The Carolyn Lois 
Evans Memorial Fund.” The income from 
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this fund is to be for the 


chase of books. 


Little Rock (Ark.) P. 1 The Public Li- 
brary soon will receive the most valuable 
donation it ever has received, second only to 
that made by Andrew Carnegie, its founder, 
being almost the entire collection of the 
books in the library of the late Judge U. M. 
Rose, several thousand in number The gift 
is made by the relatives and heirs of the late 
jurist. 

The Massachusetts Institute 
reports that besides the end 
promises amounting to more 
been secured, including the 
library of 30,000 volumes 


used solely pur- 


Tecnology 
wment, gifts and 
than $200,000 have 
Dering electrical 
An additional money 


gitt of $50,000 has been presented by the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Company, through 
its president, Theodore N. Vail, to be expended 


at the rate of $10,000 a year. President Vail 
is a strong exponent of commercial research, 
and it was through his interest that the insti- 
tute was presented the Dering library and an 
annuity of $5000 to care for it. The amalga- 
mation of the Dering and M. |. T. libraries 
will constitute one of the largest electrical en- 
gineering libraries in the country 


New York City. Thomas Allibone Janvier, 
of 222 Central Park South, the author and 
collector of rare manuscripts, who died on 
June 18, directed in his will, which was filed 
July 15, that upon the death of his wife all his 
manuscripts and hooks in Spanish and French 
and those dealing with West Indiam folk-lore 
should be given to the New York Public Li- 
brary. The only condition which he imposed 
upon this gift, which is considered of great 
value, was that each book should be stamped 
on the inside with “Bequest of Thomas Alli- 
bone Janvier and Catherine Janvier, his wife,” 
and that none should be sold or sent out of 
the city. 

North Anson (Me.) Foster P. L. The li- 
brary has received from Hon. D. D. Stewart, 
of St. Albans, a check of fifteen hundred 
dollars, which has made it possible for the 
association to purchase the Carrabassett office 
on Elm street for a library building. The 
transfer has been effected, and as soon as 
necessary furnishings are procured the new 
library will be open to the public. 


Library Reports 


Albion (N. Y.) Swan 
Achilles, Ibn. (Rpt.—yr. 
sions 514; total 11,778 


(Pa.) F. P. L. Sarah Virginia 
Lewis, Ibn. (Rpt.—r1912.) Accessions 639; to- 
tal so1o. Registration 4716 

The demand for technical and industrial aid 
is increasing more rapidly than any other 
Local industries have been asked to put in the 
library trade journals, etc., pertaining to their 


L. Lillian A. 
1912-13.) Acces- 
Circulation 34,664 


Allentown 
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special interest. The children’s work is most 
satisfactory as well as the greatest in propor- 
tion to the library’s resources. Through gift 
and purchase, a small collection of German 
books has been placed, and the circulation has 
amply justified the establishment of the de- 
partment. 

Two gifts of money, one of $200 and the 
other of $50, made possible the purchase of 
books for the children’s room and the refer- 
ence department. The library has been the 
constant recipient of books, magazines and 
smaller sums of money. The press of the city 
has been uniformly courteous and generous in 
the support of the library, and the furthering 
of its interests, and much of the success the 
library has enjoyed is due to the influence ex- 
erted by the papers in its behalf. Copies of 
the daily papers have been furnished free of 
charge, and for these and all favors the library 
is grateful. 


Duluth (Minn.) P. L. Frances E. Earhart, 
Ibn. (Rpt.—yr. to Jan. 1, 1913.) Accessions 
59606; total 60,421. Circulation 201,392. New 
registration 5574; total 19,594. Receipts $22,- 
006.73; expenditures $21,339.82. 

Owing to a lack of adequate funds, growth at 
the main library, especially in the juvenile de- 
partment, was incommensurate with that of the 
branch libraries. The plan of purchasing and 
interchanging foreign books among the libra- 
ries of the Iron Range and Duluth has worked 
admirably, though difficulty has been expert- 
enced in finding a reliable dealer in foreign 
books in this country who can fill orders. The 
development of the reference department has 
been especially notable. 


Erie (Pa.) P. L. Jean A. Hard, Ibn. (Rpt. 

yr. ending June, ’13.) Total volumes 50,135. 
Circulation 180.766. Registration 14,343. 

The reference work has grown in quantity and 
quality during the past year. Much time has 
been spent by the reference assistant in special 
research work in connection with debates and 
study classes. 2800 books were placed in the 
schools during the year with a circulation of 
8244, but lack of funds and lack of interest on 
the part of teachers have prevented the best 
possible results. Recently a few of the Under- 
wood & Underwood stereoscope travel tours 
were put in circulation. During the year gifts 
to the number of 159 were received. 


Galesburg (/ll.) F. P. L. Anna F. Hoover, 
Ibn. (Rpt.—yr. ending May 31, Acces- 
sions 1860; total 42.874. Reference books con- 
sulted 47,200. Circulation 102,085. New regis- 
tration 1072; renewals 518. Receipts $10,- 
672.08; expenditures $7869.83. 

The most pressing need is a larger and better 
equipped reference room. A fine musical li- 
brary was received from Miss Marian Kendall, 
of Chicago. During the summer the D. A. R. 
conducted a successful series of story-hours. 
In February a new sub-station was opened in 
the Silas Willard School. 
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Granville (N. Pember L. (Rpt.—yr 
ending June 30, ’13.) Accessions 550; total 
3969. Circulation 28,616. Registration 1789 
Receipts $467.57. 


Great Falis (Mont.) P. L. Louise M. Fer- 
nald, Ibn. (Rpt.—yr. ending A. 30, ‘13.) Ac 
cessions 1821; total 13,946. Circulation 75,203 
Registration 5340. Expenditures $7836.21. 

“A small library with a goodly circulation.” 
The most important innovation was the course 
in library economy given to high school seniors 
and classes in history; each student receiving 
two lessons, the first, classification and ar- 
rangement of books on shelves, the second, 
cataloging, the parts of the book, binding, etc. 
A teachers’ shelf has been started, containing 
books on story telling, folk dances, etc. Books 
are loaned to any one in the county, under the 
regular rules. Every book discarded by the 
library is given to people living on ranches 
near Great Falls. 

Honeoye Falls, N. ¥. France Lotee, Ibn 
(Rpt.—yr. 1912-13.) Accessions 1000. Circu- 
lation 7300. Registration 483. Receipts 
$1462.60; expenditures $1104.86. 

The report for this, the first year’s existence 
of the library, is most encouraging. 


Jamestown (N. Y.) James Prendergast L. 
Lucia Tiffany Henderson, Ibn. (Rpt.—yr. end 
ing May 31, 1913.) Total 22,987. Circulation 
80,824. New registration 1751; total 9003. 


Johnstown (N. Y.) P. L. Katherine Sea- 
man, Ibn. (Rpt.—yr. 1912-13.) Accessions 
697; total 13,902. Circulation 34,982. Re- 
ceipts $2737.68; expenditures $2175.97. 


Lockhaven (Pa.) Annie Halenbake Ross L. 
Florence Hulings, Ibn. (Rpt.—yr. to May |. 
1913.) Accessions 825; total 6539. Circulation 
29,281. New registration 412; total 2605. 

An analysis of the circulation showed, among 
other things, an enormous increase in the de 
mand for German books, reference works and 
books on sociology. In the children’s depart- 
ment a heavy demand in travel books was due 
to the popular “Trip around the world with 
the library,” which was instituted in April 
The “story hours,” held every Saturday morn 
ing from November to April, were well at 
tended. 


Marinette (Wis.) Stephenson P. L. Ada J. 
McCarthy, Ibn. (Rpt.—yr. ending June 30, 
13.) <Accessions 1310; total 13,520. Circula 
tion 54,923. New registration 802; total 4513 
Receipts $4785.37 ; expenditures $4763.66. 

A station which promises great success has 
just been opened at the knitting factory for 
the use of the employees during the noon hour, 
although the books may be taken home. 


Moravia (N. Y.) Powers L. Mrs. S. A. C 
Butler, Ibn. (Rpt.—yr. 1912-13.) Circulation 
12,614. New registration 112; total 1755. 
4478 persons have visited the library for read- 
ing and reference. 
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(Mass.) Forbes L. 
(Rpt.—19g1 1-12.) 


Nerthampton 
Harrison, Ibn 


Jos. L. 


Accessions 


3769; total 119,703. Circulation 76,748. New 
registration 219; total 6155 

The archives of the library have been 
strengthened by the addition of four large 


quarto volumes. The music and art depart- 
ments have both been substantially increased, 
the total items now numbering 10,281 and 100, 
356, respectively. In September, 1912, the trus- 
tees gave evidence of their active interest in 
cooperating in the work of the public schools 
by purchasing a graphophone and disks for 
the use of the supervisor of music in connec- 
tion with his regular class instruction. The 
chief needs are new stacks to accommodate the 
books, which have long since overflowed the 
present wooden shelves, and larger provision 
for administration. 

Oneonta (N. Y.) P. L. (Rpt.—yr. 1912-13.) 
Accessions 750; total 12,146. Circulation 29,- 
379. Receipts $2325.30; expenditures $1924.99. 

Ossining (N. Y.) P. L. Margaret Acker, 
Ibn. (Rpt.—yr. ending June 30, '13.) Acces- 
sions 858; total 7723. Circulation 46,208. New 
registration 579; total 4637. Receipts $3760.36; 
expenditures $3084.14. 

It is expected that the new Carnegie library 
building will be ready for occupancy in the 
fall. 


Oyster Bay (N. Y.) F. L. Louise Denton, 


Ibn. (Rpt.—yr. 1912-13.) Accessions 353; 
total 6519. Circulation 9871. Registration 
R62. Expenditures $1378.90. 

Paterson (N. J.) Danforth L. G. F. Win- 
chester, Ibn. (Rpt—yr. 1912.) Accessions 
6340; total 54,087. Circulation 238,706 New 


registration 8566; total 22,284 
$20,900. 

The number of books now inthe main library 
and branches, after allowing for books worn 
out, lost, etc., is: Main library, 42,522; Grand 
street branch, 3865; Totowa branch 3671; Riv- 
erside branch 3106; Deposit station, no. 1, 
580; Deposit station, no. 2, 343. Total 54,087. 
The cataloging and reference departments 
have practically been united for a number of 
years, considerably to the detriment of each 
and particularly to the disadvantage of the 
reference department. The children’s depart- 
ment has had a busy year and, in spite of the 
fact that very few books have been added, the 
circulation has been, with one exception, the 
largest in its history. The total circulation 
from this department was 51,164, an increase 
of 10,858 over that of the year before. The 
Riverside branch was opened for registration 
and issue of cards on May 26, and for the 
issue of books on May 31. In this short time 
1687 persons registered, a large majority being 
school children. In this matter the library 
has profited by the valued coSperation of the 
principals of public schools nos. 10, 18 and 22, 
Messrs. Sargeant, Weintrobe and Van Auken 
The books circulated during this first month of 
the branch number 6500. 


Expenditures 
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Philadelph ( ippre 
Comp ! i. i IN] na 
ing Mare ns reu 
lation 123,203. Receipts $12.435.3 pendi 


tures $11,940.72 


Richmond (Wa.) Virginia State i R 
Mecliwaine, Ibn (Rpt yi 2 1g12.) 
Accessions 4865; total 1,88. ine ipts ex 
elusive of legislative appropriations) $7455.05, 
expenditures $6795.08 

The cataloging of the hbr ntin 


uous throug 
tained satisfactory 
library collections is now 232: 138 school, 87 
general, and 7 special libraries. In addition 
the accession of valuable books and pa:mphilets 
there considerable 
scripts, portraits, prints, photographs an 

The reference department shows a very grat 
fying increase in usefulness 


were a number yf mant 


Rochester (N. Y.) Reynolds 1 Anne R 
Collins, Ibn. (Rpt.—yr. 1912-13 \ccessions 
2613; total 73,187. 

The attendance at the library Spring 


street was 54,951, and at the reading room in 


the Reynolds Arcade 56,590. The Rochester 
Association of Workers for the Blind has 
turned over the books it has collected tor cir- 
culation among the blind of tl itv to Rey- 


nolds Library. 


Rockford P. L. Jane P. Hubbell, Ibn 
(Rpt—yr. ending May 31, ‘13.) Accessions 
2883: total 585209. Circulation 160.544 Now 


registration 3355; total 10,718 
One of the most important events of tee 


year was the opening of the library's tr-t cle 
posit station at Montague House u South 
Rockford. The exhibit room has been used 
during the year for several interesting meetings 
and exhibitions, notably those of the Arts and 
Crafts Society and the Women’s Club \ 


closer and more personal coSperation with the 
schools and teachers is needed to develop t! 


children’s department to its fullest extent. 


t 


San Francisco (Cal.) Law L James H 
Deering, Ibn. (Rpt.—yr. 1912-13 Acces- 
sions 3070; total 20,220. Receipts $16,162; 


expenditures $15,063. 


Sedalia (Mo.) P. L. Frances Fordice, Ibn 
(Rpt.—yr. ending Apr. 30, Accessions 
1265; total 15,814. Circulation 61 New 
registration 1356; total 4442 Receipts $6612.44; 
expenditures $5330.85 


“The demand for German book o 
great that it was necessary t upplement our 
meager list with a supply from ¢ Vii url 
Library Commission, and their us that 
the German collection should be s wally 
increased. Successful effort has beer de t 
keep nm ple in fe rim d about the ntent of 
the library Many more magaz been 
clipped this year and great bo f article 
have been clas ified, some n unted on manila 
sheets, others placed in large mani! 
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but all filed in classification order in boxes pre- 
pared for them. The picture and clippings 
collections are becoming so large that consid- 
eration is given them in book purchasing. 
Often it is possible and wise to wait for a 
book and to depend on the clippings and pic- 
tures.” 

Sodus (N. Y.) P. L. Accessions 344; to- 
tal 1494. Circulation 10,659. Receipts $625.15; 
expenditures $430.02 

Pasadena (Cal.) P. L. Mrs. Nellie 
librarian. (Rpt.—yr. ending June 30, 
\ccessions 1269; total 10,269. Circulation 

Receipts $4375.30; expenses $4244.08. 

(Conn.) Bronson L. Helen 
(Rpt.—yr. ending Dec. 31, 1912.) 
5474: total 88602. Circulation 
Receipts $30,832.78; expenditures 


South 
Keith, 
13.) 
43,501. 


Waterbury 
Sperry, Ibn. 
Accessions 
228,354 
24,020.53 

The library has a good and growing collec- 
tion of books and pamphlets relating to muni- 
cipal affairs, of which an annotated list has 
been sent to the principal city officials; also 
a notable collection of local history and geneal- 
ogy. In natural history it is not excelled by 
any library of its size in the state. The refer- 
ence department is extending its influence to 
neighboring towns. During the year 2463 ques- 
tions were referred to this department. 


Westminster (Vt.) P. L. Assoc. By the 
terms of his will, Edwin A. Wilcox, long a 
resident of Boston, leaves to the Public Li- 
brary Association of Westminster, Vt., two 
funds of $500 each, the income of which is to 
be devoted to prizes to the best and second best 
readers and spellers, the awards to be made 
by a committee of three, one of whom is to be 
a woman, the committee to be appointed by the 
superintendent of schools and the teachers. 


Woodland (Cal.) Yolo County L. Stella 
Huntington, Ibn. (Rpt—yr. 1912-13.) Total 
volumes 9780. Circulation 45,008. 

There are 36 library stations in various 
parts of Yolo county, 15 of these being regu- 
lar stations and 21 school stations. To the 
latter were sent 3267 books during the year 
1912-1013 in 329 different shipments. 

Bibliography and Cataloging 


AFRICAN LANGUAGE. Pettman, Rev. C., comp. 
Africanderisms; a glossary of South Afri- 
can colloquial words and phrases and of 
places and other names. N. Y., Longmans. 
18-+-5709 p. (10 p. bibl.) O. $3.50 n. 
McFadyen, J. Edg. A cry for jus- 

a study in Amos. N. Y., Scribner, ’12. 
(& p. bibl.) map, 12°, (Short course 

fo c. n 


Amos. 
tice ; 
164 

uistory. Webster, Hutton. An- 

Bost., Heath. c. various p. 
pls. maps (2 double), 8°, 


ANCIENT 
cient history. 
p 
$1 


bibl.) il 
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ANTIQUARIAN LITERATURE. Maggs Bros., Lon- 
don. Old time literature. Pt. 1 (A to L), 
English and foreign authors prior to 18oo, 
incunabula, 15th and 16th century books with 
woodcuts, illuminated mss., etc. 12°, pap 
No. 311; 975 titles. 


AntwerP. Hoofdbibliotheek der stad Ant- 
werpen; systematische lijst der Aanwinsten 
gedurende het jaar I912. 


ARCHITECTURE. Kretzmann, Paul E. Short in 
troduction to church architecture and eccle 
siastical art, especially from the standpoint 
of the Lutheran church. St. Louis, Concor 
dia Pub. Ho. 32 p. (3 p. bibl.) &°, pap., 30 


Barker, GRANVILLE. Reading list on Granville 


Barker. Bulletin of Bibliography, July, to13, 
pp. 130-132. Bost., Boston Bk. Co. Bulletin 
8°, pap. 


Be.t FAMILY. Bell (The) family in America 
being an account of the founders and first 
colonial families, an official list of the hea 
of families of the name resident in tl 
United States in 1790 and a bibliography. > 
Y., W. M. Clemens, 45-49 William St 
45 p. (3 p. bibl.) D. pap., $r. 


Bibliographical Society 
America. Bulletin, July-Oct., 1912, pp. 5! 
58. A list of current American bibliograp! 
ical publications. Bibl. Soc. of Ameri 
Bulletin. 8°, pap. 

—— Oritz, Delia G. Course in reference work 


and some bibliographies of special interest to 
teachers. State Normal School, Milwaukee 


Wis. 12°, pap., 38 pp. 
——A. L. A. Booklist; a guide to the best new 


books. vol. 9, nos, 9, 10. L. A. Poe 
Board, Chicago. 
—— Bollettino delle Pubblicazione Italian 


Presso la Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale ¢ 


Firenze. 12°, pap. (No. 150; 927 titles 
Supplements, 250 titles.) 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. Class: 


fied catalogue of the Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh. Pt. 3, Natural science and use- 
ful arts. [The library.] 8°, pap. @ c.: 
postpaid, 75 c. 


— Eastwood, Mary E., comp. Best books 


of 1912. University of the State of New 
York Bulletin. 63 p. 8°, pap. 
—— Hampstead Public Libraries. Readers’ 


guide and educational directory, July. 148 p 
pap. 

——J. Terquem & Co., Paris. La biblios- 
raphie mensuelle revue des livres nouveau» 
pap., no. 7; 27 p. 

Botany. Arber, Agnes Robertson [\rs. 
Newell Arber]. Herbals, their origin an’ 


\ 


evolution; a chapter in the history of bo’ 
any, 1470-1670. [N. Y., Putnam.] ‘12. 18+ 


253 p. (3 p. bibl.) il. pls. pors. 8°, $3.25 2 
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British Museum. Catalogue of the Library 
of the British Museum (Natural History) 
vol. 4, P-Sn. 461 p. 

CHANSON D’AVENTURE. Sandison, Helen Es- 
tabrook. The “chanson d’aventure” in Mid- 
die English. Bryn Mawr, Pa., Bryn Mawr 
Coll. c. 12+152 p. (5 p. bibl.) 8°, (Mono- 
graph ser.) $1. 

Cuastity. Main, J. Religious 
ethnological study. N. Y., 
12+365 p. (20 p. bibl.) 8°. 

Cuina. Pott, F. Lister Hawks. 
gency in China. N. Y., Miss. Educ Move- 
ment U. S. and Canada. c. 12+ 309 p. (4 D. 
bibl.) il. pls. pors. fold. map, fold. tab., 8°, 
(Forward mission study courses.) 50 ¢ 


chastity; an 
Macaulay Co. 


The emer- 


Cuvurcn. Rosenthal, Ludwig. Bibliotheca 
Liturgica Pars I]. Munich. 12°, pap., (No. 
150; 3502 titles.) 

Trawick, Arcadius McSwain. The city 


church and its social mission; a series of 
studies in the social extension of the city 
church. N. Y., Assn. 8+166 p 
(4 p. bibl.) D. 60 c. 


——Womer, Rev. Parley Paul. The church 
and the labor conflict. N. Y., Macmillan 
10+302 p. (10 p. bibl.) D. $1.50 


Civ. War. Ryan, Dan. Jos. The Civil War 
literature of Ohio; a bibliography with ex- 
planatory and historical notes. Cin., Stew- 
art & Kidd. 518 p. 8°, $6 n.; hf. mor., 
$10 n. 

Concrete construction. Cochran, Jerome. A 
treatise on the inspection of concrete con- 
struction ; containing practical hints for con- 
crete inspectors, superintendents, and others 
engaged in the construction of public and 
private works. Chic., M. C. Clark Pub. c. 
1s-+s05 p. (3 p. bibl.) il. 8°, $4. 


Democracy. Cleveland, F. Alb. Organized 
democracy; an introduction to the study of 
American politics. N. Y., Longmans. c. 
36-+479 p. (13% p. bibl.) D. (American 
citizen ser.) $2.50 n 

Diveror. Cru, R. Loyalty. Diderot as a dis- 
ciple of English thought. N. Y., [Lemcke 
& B.] c. 13+408 p. (5 p. bibl.) D (Colum- 
bia Univ. studies in Romance philology and 
literature.) $2 n. 


Drama. Rondel, Auguste. La bibliographie 
dramatique et les collections du_ theatre, 
Lille. Lefebvre-Ducrocq. 13 p. 4°. 


Drummonp, W. The poetlical works of Wil- 
liam Drummond of Hawthornden; with “A 


Press. c 


cypresse grove ;” ed. by L. E. Kastner. 2. 
[N. ¥., Longmans.] 109+254, 18+434 
(s2 p. bibl.) pors. facsims. O. ( Univ. of 


Manchester pubs., English ser.) $6.75 1. 
Epucation. Bibliography of industrial, voca- 
tional. and trade education. United States 


Bureau of Education Bulletin, Washington 
8°, pap 


No. 532; 885 titles 
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Epucation. Johnston, C. Hughes, ed. High 
school education ; professional treatments of 
the administrative, supervisory, and specific- 
ally pedagogical functions of secondary ed- 
ucation; with special reference to American 
conditions. N. Y., Scribner, ‘12. 
355 p. (60 p. bibl.) diagrs., 12°, $1.50 n 

—— Todd, Arth. Ja. The primitive family as 
an educational agency. N. Y., Putnam. c 
g+251 p. (11 p. bibl.) O. $1.75 1 


> 


ErFiciency. -Select list of reterences on 


ien- 

tific management and efficiency. Special Lt 
braries, May, pp. 72-108. 38, pap 

oF U. S. sENATORS. Fanning, Clara 


Eliz., comp. Selected articles on the election 
of United States senators. 2d and rev. ed 
Minneapolis, H. W. Wilson Co. 26-+-116 p 
(11 p. bibl.) 12°, (Debaters’ handbook ser.) 


$1 n. 

E_ectric weivinc. Gamble, William Burt, 
comp. List of works relating to electric 
welding. New York Public Library. 23 p 
8°, pap. 


Excrnerrinc. D'Este, Julian, Company. The 
1)’Este steam engineers’ manual; with elec- 


trical appendix, by C. Penrose. 2d ed. 

Bost., J. D’Este Co. c. various p. (3 D- 

bibl.) il. fold. pl. tabs., diagrs., 12°, $2 
Fiction. Baker, Ernest A. A guide to the 


best fiction in English. New ed., enl. and 
thoroughly revised. N. Y., Macmillan. 12+ 
813 p. 8°, $6 n. 

GerMANs IN Texas. Tiling. Moritz Philipp 


Georg. History of the German element in 
Texas from 1820-1850, and historical sketches 
of the German Texas Singers’ League and 


Houston Turnverein from 1853-1913. Hous 
ton, Tex., [The author.] 8+225 p. (3 P. 
bibl.) por. 8°, $1.50. 

Horticutture. Tolman, Lucius Moody, and 


Mitchell, Lloyd C. The composition of dit 
ferent varieties of red peppers. Wash., D 
C.. Gov. Pr. Off. 32 p. (3 p. bibl.) tabs., 8° 
(U. S., Dept. of Agriculture, Bu. of Chem 
istry, bull.) pap. 


—— Triggs, H. Inigo. Garden craft in Eu- 
rope. N. Y., Scribner. 11-+332 p. (10 Pp. 
bibl.) il. pls. plans, 4°, $15 n. 

Dept. of the Interior. Office 
of Indian Affairs. Books for Indian school 
libraries. Wash., D. C., Gov. Pr. Off. 7+ 
33 p. 8°, pap 

Iraty. King, Bolton, and Okey, T. Italy to- 
day. New and enl. ed. N Y., Scribner. 
12+414 p. (7 p. bibl.) 8°, $2 n 

Lrprary reports. Index to library reports; 
comp. by Katharine Twining Moody. Amer 
Library Assoc. Pub, Board, Chicago. 185 p 
as”. 

Manter, GUSTAV Stefan, Paul Gustav 


Mahler: a study of his personality and work; 
tr. from the German by T. F. Clark. N. Y., 
G. Schirmer. c. 84-132 p. (4 p. bibl) R°. $2n 
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Nortu Carotina. A select bibliography of 
North Carolina by Stephen B. Weeks. 106 p. 
North Carolina Library Commission, Ra- 


24°, pap. 
Orient. Fitch, G. Hamlin. The critic in the 
Orient; il. from photographs. San Fran- 
cisco, Elder. c. 20+178 p. (4 p. bibl.) 8°, $2. 
ORIENTAL LITERATURE AND ART. Luzac & Co., 
London. Bibliotheca Orientalis ; being a cat- 
alog of Oriental mss., with a few reproduc- 
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tions of Mughal paintings. 12°, pap. No. 
12; 401 titles.) ¢ 
Puitosopny. Fletcher, Orlin Ottman. An in- 


troduction to philosophy. N. Y., Macmillan. 
c. 17+420 p. (6 p. bibl.) 12°, $1.60 n. 


PotisH LITERATURE. Select list of Polish 
books; comp. by Mrs. Jozefa Kudlicka. 
Amer. Library Assoc. Pub. Board, Chicago. 
15 p. 12°, pap. 

Race preyupice. Quillin, Fk. Uriah. The 
color line Ohio; a history of race prejudice 
in a typical northern state. Ann Arbor, 
Mich., G. Wahr. c. 9-16+178 p. (4 p. bibl.) 
maps, 8°, (Univ. of Mich. historical stud- 
ies.) $1.50. 

ROMANCE LANGUAGES. Farnsworth, W. Oliver. 
Uncle and nephew in the old French chan- 
sons de geste; a study in the survival of 
matriarchy. N. Y., [Lemcke & B.] c. 12+ 
267 p. (16 p. bibl.) 8°, (Columbia Univ. stud- 
ies in Romance philology and literature.) 
$1.50 

Scuoots. Chamberlain, Arth. H. The growth 
of responsibility and enlargement of power 
of the city school superintendent. Berkeley, 
Cal., Univ. of Cal. 283-441 p. (16 p. bibl.) 
fold. tab., 4°, (Pubs.: Education.) pap., $1.75. 


Soctotocy. McVey, Fk. Le Rond. The mak- 
ing of a town. Chic., McClurg. c. 6+221 p. 
(5 p. bibl.) 12°, $1 n. 


Trawick, Arcadius McSwain. The city 
church and its social mission; a series of 
studies in the social extension of the city 
church. N. Y., Assn. Press. c. 8+166 p. 
(4 p. bibl.) 12°, 60 c. 


SoutH AMERICAN REPUBLICS. Preliminary list 
of the national bibliographies of the South 
American republics. Bulletin of Bibliogra- 
phy, July, 1913, pp. 138-141. Boston Book 


Co. Bulletin. 12°, pap. 
Speecu pverects. Blumel, C. S. Stammering 
and cognate defects of speech. In 2 v. N. 


Y.. G. E. Stechert & Co. c. 10+2365; 301 p. 
(21 p. bibl.) 12°, $5 n.; ea., $3 n. 


TRAIN CREW LEGISLATION. Selected list of ref- 


erences on train crew legislation. Special 
Libraries, June, pp. 121-125. Special Libra 
ries Association, Indianapolis. 8°, pap 


SUFFRAGE Woman's Suffrage bib- 
Budapest Public Library Bulletin, 
14 p. 24°, pap 


Woman 
liography 
June, 1913 
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Communications 


Lditor Library Journal 
Now that the 1913 meeting of the American 
brary Association is a thing of the past, 
would it not be well for those having charge 
of the arrangements for these meetings to con 
sider the advisability of holding all future 
ones in a city. For several years it has seemed 
to me that the plan of holding these meetings 
at so-called summer resorts was a mistake, 
and no matter what may be the attractions of 
an Hotel Verminous or an liightip Inn, the 
general good of members would be better 
served by holding them in a city where the 
hotel accommodations would be ample and 
reasonable, and where those who wish might 
have the opportunity to study actual library 
conditions. Academic discussions would not 
be at all interfered with, for ample room could 
be more easily obtained in a city, and the facil- 
ities better than are furnished by the parlors 
of a summer hotel. 

Personally I favor one permanent meeting 
place, but I am well aware that I am advocat- 


ing something which will not be favorably 
considered by a majority of the members of 
the Association. If one city was selected I 


should favor Boston, as furnishing the best 
facilities for the examination of practical li- 
brary work, on both the largest and smallest 
scale of any place in the country, but “the 
different West” might object to holding the 
meeting each year at Boston, and so as a 
compromise it might alternate with Chicago 

The point will at once be raised that the at- 
tendance will not be as large if the meetings 
are held in cities. This might be considered 
desirable by some, for only those really in 
terested in the work would attend. I have 
never been able to see any particular merit in 
a huge meeting. 

If future meetings are held in cities the ad 
vantages would be good and reasonable accom- 
modations easily obtained, and the unpleasant 
features which have occurred at several meet- 
ings would not occur. No junketing features, 
and library boards impressed that the meetings 
are earnest in their purpose. The attendance 
would be mainly of those interested in the 
work. Joun C. SIcKtry. 

Adriance Memorial Library, Pough 
keepsie, N. Y. 


‘Library Calendar 


o-11. Mich. L. A,, 
Muskegon. 
22-27. N. Y. S. L. A., annual meeting, 
the Sagamore, Lake George 
1-2 (?). Vt. L. Woodstock 
8-10 (?). Minn. L. A., annual 
State University, Minneapolis. 
9-10. Keystone State L. A., annual meet- 
ing Erie, Pa. 
22-24. Mo. and Kan. L. A., St 
Mo. 


annual meeting, 


Oct. 


meeting, 


Toseph, 


Sept | 
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ONTARIO LEGISLATIVE LIBRARY 


PARLIAMENT BUILDINGS TORONTO, ONTARIO 


AVERN PARDOE, Librarian GEORGE W. GOUINLOCK, Architect 


SNEAD STANDARD STACK WITH READING LEDGE 


View of first tier—four tiers in all—capacity about 275,000 volumes. 
8 inch solid plate shelves above ledge. 13 inch shelves below ledge. Double 
push button switches on alternate end shelf supports. White marble deck floors. 
The Snead Standard Stack construction is readily adapted to meet the par- 
ticular requirements of any library. 
SOLID HANDSOME 
COMPACT SANITARY 
DURABLE EASILY ADJUSTED 
FIREPROOF 


THE SNEAD & CO. IRON WORKS 
= (Founded in 1850) : 
Jersey City, N. J. Toronto, Ontario 
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aS 

& UR facilities for promptly and completely filling Sy 
orders from public libraries are unexcelled. Our ce 


location in the publishing center of the country en- 
ables us to secure immediately any book not in our 
very large stock. Our many pleased customers in 
all parts of the United States are our strongest 
arguments for an opportunity to show you how we 
ean fill your orders. 


Requests for Quotations Receive Prompt Attention 


The Baker @ Taylor Company ~ 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN THE a 
BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS G 


33-57 East 17th St. KEW 


Union Square, North as 


THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 
BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


AVING successfully conducted an extensive Library Depart- 
ment for several years, handling with satisfaction the entire 
library business of some of the largest libraries of the country, we call 
your attention to the elaborate facilities at our disposal, and to the 
prompt and complete despatch of Library orders. A request for 
estimate on any miscellaneous list of publications will receive special 
attention. Books published abroad are secured within a very short 
time after order is placed—our branch houses in London, Paris, Berlin, 
as well as two Canadian houses, enable us to accomplish this. 
We solicit correspondence, and extend a cordial invitation to all 
interested in Free, Public, School, Circulating, or Private Libraries to 
visit our mammoth establishment. 


Yours very respectfully, 
THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 


g-15 Park PLace, New York. 
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THE USEFULNESS OF YOUR LIBRARY 
can be greatly increased by the UNDERWOOD TRAVEL TOURS 
which are widely used in Public Library work. They divert from “light” 
reading to books of travel, biography, and history. 


These tours show the most important places in each country in full life size, and 
you have as guides such authorities as Prof. James H. Breasted, on Egypt, Prof. Rufus 
B. Richardson, on Greece, etc., etc. 

Tours sent for examination. Write to-day for explanatory pamphlet with 
many endorsements from library users. 

Also finest lantern slides, made in our own works, from more than 200,000 
original negatives from all parts of the world. Let us tell you about our lanterns. 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, 12 and 14 West 3ith Street, New York City 


ALF rate subscriptions to THE 
LIBRARY JOURNAL ($2.00 
instead of $4.00 per year) are offered to 
Branch Libraries; also on Personal Copies 
for the Librarian or his Assistants, or to 
any member of the Board of Trustees, 
providing the Library itself subscribes 
for one copy at the regular rate. 


THE KEYLESS LOCK BINDER 


Allows the magazine to open flat 
Will held one thick or a number of thin magazines 
Made in all sizes and styles of binding 
. G. Jounston & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
joke is certainly on me this time hid y best to open that 
ind failed completely y ) 1e« i had to give it up. 
ed as much force as we « d y failed I expected a con 
ind tried to tind Saw he impression ¢ that button 
open it by pressing on 
r explanation I opened it very quickly 
durable that particular mechanism may prove, 
wint in doubt Otherwise am very much p 
sufficient confidence in it to order ! 
Very truly yours LIBRARIAN, 
A Sample for Eramination with Catalog Upon Requeat 


TRONGEST 
THE Garest YET WM. G. JOHNSTON & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
IMPLEST Originators of the Spring Back Magazine Binders 


Issue of 1913 || PUBLICATION DAY AUGUST 30th || Price $2.50 
NOTE: Owing tothe very considerable in- 


crease inthe cost of manufacturing in the 
past ten years, and the special machinery 
and labor now required in the binding of so 
large a book, we have been obliged to in. 
crease the price from $2,00 to $2.50. 

ya- When ordering give specitic shipping 
directions, as the book weighs nearly 20 Ibs. 
when packed. 


THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY 


141 East 25th Street New York City 
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CHIVERS makes a specialty of supplying 


books recommended by the 


American Library Association 


Any book on the A. L. A. Lists can be procured 
promptly either in DURO-FLEXILE—pigskin or Niger 
Morocco back, washable cloth sides, and Chivers’ patented 
sewing—or in publishers’ covers reinforced according to 
Chivers’ Special Methods. 


A reduction from the regular price will be made on 
orders for TWENTY-FIVE A. L. A. books, assorted 
titles. 


CHIVERS BOOK BINDING CO. 


gt1-g13 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


DRAWING INKS 

ETERNAL WRITING INK 

ENGROSSING INK 

TAURINE MUCILAGE 

H H G G | NS’ { PHOTO-MIOUNTER PASTE 
DRAWING-BOARD PASTE 

LIQUID PASTE 


OFFICE PASTE 
\ VEGETABLE GLUE, Etc. 


Are the Finest and Best Goods of Their Kind 


Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and ill-smelling inks and 
adhesives and adopt the Higgins Inks and Adhesives. They will 
be a revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean and well put up, and 
withal so efficient. They are specially adapted for use in Libraries, 
Schools, Architects’ and Engineers’ Offices, as well as for genera! '.ome 
and office use. 


HIGGINS’ WHITE INK, for pen and brush work 
25 cents a bottle; 35 cents by mail. 


AT DEALERS GENERALLY 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 
Beanches: Chicago and London 271 Nimth St.. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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is the 


st comforta 
simplest and | 


ever mace 


etter than anv other 


t 


does not satisfy you—return it 


our eEnpetise 


The Baldwin Binder is used in 
manv libraries, VY. M. C. A. Read 
ing Rooms, clubs and homes 

Write for illustrated booklet or 
order sampele sent on approval 


State magazines vou want fitted, 
Easily bound—holds firmly—pages open FLAT. and quality of binding vou prefer 
No cumbersome bulge at back. . 


S. A. STEWART CO., New Grant Street, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Condensed Accession Books 
5 Sizes Half-Numbered 2 Forms 


Style No. lines, press board covers..... $1.00 

Style No. 2 2000 lines, half-turkey morocco.... SOO 

Style No. 5 5000 lines, half-turkey morocco 5.00 

Ohio Form 5000 lines, half-leather Perry cuba 2.50 
Express paid 


A COPY WILL BE SENT ON APPROVAL FOR EXAMINATION 


GAYLORD BROS. Syracuse, N. Y. 


YOU WILL WANT THIS BOOKLET.—SENT FREE } 


It is called ** Pointers on Economy in Library Binding.” Tells what kind of sewing 


and material is best for different classes of books. If vou are ever undecided 
What treatment is best for any particular book this booklet ll tell you. 
We have 4100 copies which will be sent to the first 100 request- 


ing it. And while sending tor it why not also let us bind two 
books, gratis. Send by mail or prepaid express. 


WILLIAM H. RADEMAEKERS, RE-ENFORCED LIBRARY BINDING 


Binder Jor the Newark Free Public Library, Chester Ave.and Oraton St., NEWARK, N. J. 


Note—Have you seen our Magazine Holder Strongest, hands: mest and lowest priced 
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{ Reinforced Craftstyle Library Binding | 
OUTLASTS ALL OTHERS 


For strength, durability and attractiveness, it cannot be beaten. We 
sew DOUBLY on both tapes and cords, that’s what reinforced means, 
and as for covering, we use the best linens and rot proof leathers, 
OUR VICI KID IS THE ONLY LEATHER IN THE 
WORLD THAT DOES NOT ROT. ITS LIFE IS LIMITLESS 
Mail us two books, we will bind them gratis, one in vici, and the other 
in whatever you like. This puts you under no obligation. 


te" SEND TODAY WHILE YOU REMEMBER IT 


| JOSEPH RUZICKA, “ZiNiin. 106-108 Clay St., Baltimore, Md. ) 


QUALITY AND SERVICE 


in Library Binding at Nominal Cost 


| 
| WAGENVOORD & CO. 
| LIBRARY BINDERS 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS LANSING, MICHIGAN 


DURA LIBRARY BINDING 


Gives you the best there is in RE-ENFORCED bindings 


We are prepared to receive your orders for new Fiction or Replacements at Pudlish- 
ers’ Prices, bound by this system in any material or style. 

If you want to save your purchasing money you should get acquainted with the 
Dura Re-enforcement,. Soliciting a share of your patronage, we are yours for the 
best there is in Library Binding. Twenty years' experience in Library work. 


Work returned in four weeks. 


THE DURA BINDING COMPANY 


4. RUFUS WALES, Prop. 38-40 Shawmut Ave., Marlborough, Mass. 


H. SoTHERAN & Co.. 


Booksellers, Bookbinders, and Publishers, and General Agents in 
Europe for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions in America. 


With exceptionally long experience in Library Agency, they can promise the best care, dili- 
gence, and discretion in everything relating to it, and in small matters as well as great 
Established 1816. 


A Monthly Catalogue of Second-Hand Books (** Sotheran's Price-Current of Literature,”) post free. 


140 Strand, W. C., and 43 Piccadilly, W.: London 
Telegraphic Address; ROOKMEN, LONDON, Codes: UNICODE and A BC. 
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OUR BOOK BUSINESS 


aas grown steadily year by year until now our Philadelphia store sells more books than amy 
other American retail house, and our New York store is a close second. 

The reason is simply this: we carry a most comprehensive stock, buy when and where 
pooks can be had to the best advantage, taking them in such lots as wil] command the lowest 


possible prices. 


Our facilities for supplying libraries, both private and public, are of the very best. 


New 


books are on our tables the day of publication, and nearly always at less than publishers’ prices. 


Our NEW BOOK CATALOGUE is ready. 


PHILADELPHIA) JOHN WANAMAKER 


LIBRERIA OTTO LANGE 
132 Via serragli, Fiorence, Italy 


Makes a_ specialty of supplying Italian, 
Spanish and Portuguese Books. Special 
attention is paid to bindings. Good references 


can be given. Library agent. Catalogues free. 


American Library Annual 
1912-1913 
Now Ready Price $5.00 


R. R. BOWKER CO. 
141 East 25th Street New York 


Kindly let us know if you wish a copy. 


NEW YORK 


OOKS.—AIll out-of-print books supplied, 

no matter on what subject. Write us 
We can get you any book ever published. 
Please state wants. When in England call 
and see our 50,000 rare books. BAKER’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John Bright 
Street, Birmingham, England 


JI. TERQUEM & CO. 
19 Rue Scribe, PARIS 
EXPERT BOOKSELLERS AND BOOKBINDERS 
Agents in Paris for American 
Booksellers and Publishers. 
Special Ability for Second Hand Items 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


on special topics. 


LEIPZIG 
LONDON 


F. C. STECHERT CO., Inc. 


29-35 West 32d Street, New York 


Agents for Universities, Public Libraries and Institutions 


Librarians and Book Purchasers are invited to communicate with us and 
avail themselves of our services and facilities for the procuring of their 
wants or for the answering of any inquiry pertaining to books or for lists 


Lists for Quotations are Solicited 


PARIS 
ROME 


SEND 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


597 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


WE invite the attention of LIBRARIANS to our extensive and complete stock of 
English and American books of all publishers supplied at the lowest market rates, 


FOR CATALOGUES 


FOREIGN BOOKS imported free of duty. 
obscure and out of print publications. 


THE BOOK BUYER, a monthly magazine devoted to books, authors and literary 
affairs, with a special department for matters of interest to LIBRARIANS, will be 
sent free to any library on application. 


PUBLISHERS 
IMPORTERS: 
BOOKSELLERS 


Special attention given to 
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DIRECTORY OF LIBRARY SUPPLIES. 


ADHESIVE PAPER, ADHESIVE CLOTH, 
GUMMED ALPHABETS AND NUMERALS. 
Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Holden Patent Book Cover Co., Springfield, Mass. 


BINDING. 

H. Blackwell, roth St. and University Pl, N. Y. 
City. 

Cedric Chivers, 911-913 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

W. G. Johnston & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Pfister Bookbinding Ce., 14: E, 25th St., N. Y. City. 

Wm. H, Rademackers, Newark, N. J. 

Cc. A. Sullivan, Island View Place, New Rochelle, 


N. Y. Old books rebound. 
J. Rufus Wales, Marlboro, Mass 


BOOK COVERS, LABELS AND 
Brothers, N. Y. 
Patent Book Cover Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Johnston & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Roston, New York and Chicago. 

Ann St, N. Y. City. 

Toledo, O. 


BOOK STACKS, LIBRARY FURNITURE, ETC. 


Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown. N. Y. 
Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago, 
Geo, B. Meleney & Co., t19 Monroe St., Chicago. 
Snead & Co. Iron Works, Jersey City, N. Je 


BINDERS, 
Gaylord 
Holden 
Ww. G 

Library Bureau. 
Weis Binder Co., 


Syracuse, 


Van Everen, 60 


CARBON PRINTS AND PICTURES. 
Berlin Photographic Co., 305 Madison Ave., N. Y. City. 


Braun, Clement & Co., 256 sth Ave., N. Y. City. 

Detroit Publishing Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Cosmos Picture Co., 119 W. 25th St., N. Y. City. 
CARD AND FILING CABINETS, ETC. 

Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 

Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Globe-Wernicke Co, Cincinnati, O. 

Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 


A. & Co., 215-221 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


The Macy Co., 343 Broadway, N. Y. City. 

Scrantom, Wetmore & Co., Rochester, X ‘ 

Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
CATALOG CARDS. 


Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N.Y. 

Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 
| & Co., 215-221 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


INKS, MUCILAGE, PASTE, CLIPS, ETO. 


Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N. Y. 

C. M. Higgins & Co. 271: oth St., Brooklyn, 
G. Johnston & Co., 

Niagara Clip Co., 123 Liberty St., N. Y. City. 

Sieber & Trussell Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
E. Waterman & Co, N. Y. City. 


LADDERS. 
Bicycle Ste, Ladder Co., 65 Randolph St., Chicago. 


LETTER COPYING MACHINES AND 
DUPLICATORS. 


Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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HELP WANTED 
WANTED 


A young lady capable as Saleswoman and 
to assist Buyer in Juvenile Department of New York 
City Bookstore. Must be fully conversant with best 
courses of reading for Children of various ages. State 
experience, with references, and salary expected. Ad 
dress Juvenice, care of Liprary Journar. 
WANTED-As Saleswoman in a New York City 
Fookstore, a young woman familiar with Modern and 


Classic Poetry, Dramatic Literature, Essays, and having 
i very fair knowledge otherwise of Enghsh Literature. 
State experience, with references, and salary expected 
Address Porticat, care of Liprary JouRNAL, 


WANTED—In a New York City Bochetore, young 
lady familiar with the Literature of both Foreign and 
American Writers on the subjects of Settlement Work, 
Literature of Social Progress, Sociological Literature 
Domestic Science, and all related subjects bearir 
on these matters. State experience, with caliamanen 
and salary expected dress Domestic, care 
Liprary JOURNAL. 

WANTED—As Salesman in a New York City Be 
store, a young man familiar with Modern and Clas 
Poetry, Dramatic Literature, Essays, and having a v 
fair knowledge otherwise of English Literature. Stat 


experience, with references, and salary expected. A 


dress Mopern, care of Liprary 
WANTED—In a New York City Bookstore, a youn. 
man familiar with the Literature of both Foreign ar 
American Writers or the subjects of Settlement W: 
Literature of Social Progress, Sociological Literature 
and all related subjects bearing on these matte 
State experience, with references, nd salary « 
pected Address Socro.ocy, car of Lisrary J 
NAL. 

SPECIAL NOTICES. 
THE LIBRARY SCHOOL of the New York I 
lic Library would be glad to hear from librarics 
especially old ones, which have devices and libr 
tcols, now superseded, which would be interestir 
from the point of view of the history of Libra: 
Eccnomy. Informatien concerning the same nf 
he sent to Miss M. r Prummer, 476 Fifth Ave 
New York, N. Y 

BOOKS FOR SALE 
THE CARLTON CLUB, Pall Mall. Londo yn, Eng 
land, wishes to dispose of the following periodicals 
Revue des Deux Mondes, 1843 to 1912; Nouve 
Review, 1893 to 1912; Revue de Paris, 1894 to 19:2 


apply to Librarian. 


TICE & LYNCH 


Custom house Brokers 
16 Beaver St., New York 


For price, etc., please 


Importations of books and Works of Art con- 
signed to us will receive careful attention. 


ALBERT BONNIER PUBLISHING HOUSE 
561 Third Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


Scandinavian Books 


LIBRARY AGENTS LOWEST RATE 
LISTS FREE 


Secondhand and New. 


Hinds and Noble, 31-33-35 West 15th St.,N. City. for Catalogue 
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The Library Journal 


ADVERTISING RATES: 


$20 co $18 00 $16 00 $13 00 
Half page...........++++ I2 00 II 00 10 00 8 oo 
Quarter page . ... .... 7 00 6 00 5 50 5 oo 
Eighth page .......... 4 00 3 75 3 50 3 00 
eS eee 2 00 2 00 I 75 I 50 


~~ Classified advertisements zo cents per nonpareil line. Count seven words to the line 


Dealers Who Issue Catalogues of New and Old Books Suitable for Public Libraries 


SEND FOR THEIR CATALOGS AND SPECIAL OFFERS 


DOMESTIC. Serantom, Wetmore & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
: ; Stechert, G. E., & Co., 151-155 West asth St, New 
i Exchange, 35:8 Franklin Ave., St York. (Bocks in various languages.) : 
Torch Press Book Shop, Cedar Rapids, lowa. 
= 59-37 (Books about Iowa and the early West.) 
East 4 St, New York. Union Library Association, 225 Fifth Ave., New 
Bonnier, House, 561 Third Ave., New York, and ) 
York. Scandinavian books. Ju. York. 
Blessing, W. P., Megr., 328 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Boston Book Co., Mass. (Larger stock of FOREIGN. 


magazine sets than all other dealers combined.) Baer, Joseph, & Co., Hochstrasse 6, Frankfort, Ger. 
Brentano’s, Publishers, Booksellers and Importers of = Baker’s Great Bookshop, 14-16 John Bright St., Bir- 


Eovsign Books, Fifth Ave. and 27th St., New mingham, England. 

or 

J Blackwell, B. H., so and 51 Broad St., Oxford, Eng. 

Britnell, 7 (Theological, Classical and General.) 

Cadby, } Zeal Ibany, Largest stock Pe- ill, E. J. i i li , Lei 
Sets in the World.) Oriental Printer and Publisher den, 


i i land. 
Caspar, C. N., Co., 431 E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. Cotte Sagan 


: Ellis, Messrs., 29 New Bond St. London, Eng. 


| 
Clark, Charles W., Co., 128 West 23d St., New York. | Gilhofer & Ranschburg, I. oy a, Vienna, 
| 


Campbell, William Philadelphia, Pa. (Americana — 
oe General thoes | Brockhaus, F. A., Querstrasse 16, Leipzig, Germ. 


c Austria. (Old s, Prints, Autographs.) 
Crawford, A. J., 4th and Chestnut Sts., St. Louis, Mo. Gottechal, Paul, 13 Unter den Linden, Borin 


Foley, PF. K., 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. (Rare Books and Mss., Science.) 

Goodspeed’s Bookshop, sa Park St., Boston, Mass. Harrassowitz, Otto, Querstrasse 14, Leipzig, Ger- 
Gregory, H., 116 Union St., Providence, R. I. many. 

Humphrey, G. P., 65 Spring St., Rochester, N. Y. Hiersemann, Karl W., Kénigstrasse 29, Leipzig, 
Huntting, The H. R., Co., Springfield, Mass, 
Huston, A. J., 92 Exchange St, Portland, Me. EC. (Theology, Send end remainders.) 


Lauriat, Chas. E., Co., 385 Washington St., Boston. | 
Lemcke & Buechner, 30 West 27th St., New York. 
Lexington Book Shop, 120 East soth St., N. Y. j 
Liebeck, C. F., 442 E. 67th St., Chicago, Ill. Nijhoff, Martinus, Lange Voorhout 9, The Hague, 
Littlefield, George E., 67 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. Holland. 
Loeser & Co., Frederick, Brooklyn, N. Y. | Olschki, Leo. S., Publisher and Antiquarian Book- 
| 


Junk, W., Berlin, Kurfurstendamm. (Science.) 


Lemcke & Buechner (London, Paris, Leipzig), New 
York. 


McClurg, A. C., & Co., Booksellers, Publishers and seller, Florence, Italy. (Americana, Incunabula, 
Stationers. Retail 215-221 Wabash Ave.; Whole- Mss with and without illuminations, Dante 
sale 330-352 E. Ohio St., Chicago. ~ | rom rare A.--& of every kind, artistical 

indings, prints, etc. 

| Quaritch, Bernard, 11 Grafton St, New Bond St., 
Rare Books, Subscription Sets. London, England. 

‘ . | Rosenthal’s Antiquariat (Ludwig), Hildegardstrasse 

McDonough Co., Joseph, 73 Hudson Ave., Albany, N. Y ‘Kooks 


14, Munich, Germany. ( 
Malkan, Henry, 42 Broadway, New York. Prints, Incunables, mss., Rare books, Prints.) 


McVey, John Jos., 1229 Arch St. ag BA: (Showrooms, Lenbachplatz 6.) 150 catalogues is- 
(Americana, Gen History, sued 


Matthews, L. S., & Co., 2623 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. | Salby, George, 65 Great Russell St., Lordon, W. C. 
Mendoza, Isaac, Book Co., 17 Ann St., New York. Sotheran, Henry, & Co., 140 Strand, London, W. C. 


Preston & Rounds Co., Providence, R. Lb Stechert, G. E., & Co., 151-155 W. asth St, New 
Rosenbach Co., 1320 Walnut St. Philadelphia. York; also Leipzig, London, Paris. 
(Americana, English Lit, Mss., Early Printing.) | Stevens, Sor & Stiles, 39 Great Russell St., London, 
oi Theo. E., 132 East 23d St., New York. W. C. (Americana and Economics.) 
Amerieana, General Literature, Theology.) Terquem, Em., 10 Rue Seribe, Paris, France. 
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Pub. 


Our 


Vels. Binding Price Price 
BALZAC—Works. (Trans. by Wormeley)....... 30 Cloth $45.00 $21.00 
DICKENS—Works. Library Edition.......... 160 Cloth 82.00 15.00 
Library of Historic Charactersand FamousEvents 12 Cloth 30.00 9.00 
HOLMES (0. W.)—Works. Standard Library Ed. 15 Cloth 80 00 15.00 
BRET HARTE—Writings. Standard Library Ed. 19 Cloth 88.00 19.00 
HUGO—Romances. Athenwum Edition........ 8 Leather 28.00 10.00 
International Library of Famous Literature...... 20 }Morocco 7000 15.00 
IRVING—Works. National Edition............. 26 Buckram 52.00 22.50 
Library of American Literature...... ...... soon. 22 Cloth 55.00 11.00 
MACDONALD—Writings. Routledge Ed........ 17 Cloth 17.00 6.50 
LOWELL—Works. Riverside Edition.......... 10 Cloth 15.00 7.50 
LONGFELLOW—Works. Riverside Edition.... 14 Cloth 21.00 10.50 
READE—Works. Good Type Edition............ 12 Leather 36.00 9.50 
PLUTARCH—Lives. Oxford Edition............ 5 Cloth 10.00 6.25 
RUSKIN—Works. Crowell Edition............. 80 =6. Cloth 60.00 22.50 
COOPER—Works. Illustrated by Darley........ 82 Buckram 64.00 18.50 
SMITH (F. H.)—Works. Beacon Edition........ 15 Cloth 80.00 15.00 
PARKMAN—Works. Little, Brown & Co....... 18 ~=©Cloth 26.00 12.50 
LINCOLN—Writings. National Edition........ 8 Cloth 20.00 4.50 
SCOTT—Works. Autograph Edition............ 25 Cloth 105.00 50.00 


New International Encyclopedia (Including one 


Full mor. 262.50 


OUR LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


after fifteen years experience, is fully qualified for 
expert service. An experienced clerical force enables 
us to offer intelligent service. 
WE PAY TRANSPORTATION CHARGES 
QUOTATIONS FURNISHED 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


HENRY MALKAN 


New York's Largest 


Bookstore NEW YORK CITY 


92.50 


42 BROADWAY and 55 NEW STREET 
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